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CAPITALISM 
DOCTRINE, MYTH OR STYLE? 


by Albert Guerard 


\ EARLY half a century ago, when I possessed definite infor- 
mation about all things knowable, I knew for certain when the 
feudal regime ended. It was on the night of August 4, 1789. 
Then the French aristocrats, of their own accord, made solemn 
renunciation of their rights, immunities and privileges. “Nobility 
was no more, except in the hearts of men.” Former lackey and 
former duke would henceforth meet as fellow citizens, free, 
equal and brotherly. It was an impressive, a moving scene: a 
thousand years of colorful history were laid in the tomb; and the 
new era of bourgeois plutocracy was officially inaugurated. 

This was in my historical nonage. Reaching childhood, I 
realized that feudal names, feudal estates, the feudal spirit, still 
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survived; not merely in that marvelous antiquarian museum or 
junkshop, England, or in the picturesque Balkans, but in provin- 
cial France as well. I realized that a cavalry officer enjoyed 
greater social prestige than an engineer of the same rank: for 
horsemanship is the last lingering shadow of chivalry. I noticed 
that unimpeachable Americans still loved to use ancestral crests 
and coats of arms; and that a feudal title still commanded a 
handsome premium on the matrimonial market. Do regimes 
ever die a sudden death? Or do they not rather fade away by 
imperceptible degrees? 

In early adolescence, a more critical study of ancient France 
revealed to me that, in 1789, feudalism was already a ghost. 
Louis XVI was not “the son of Saint Louis,” but a very remote 
descendant. France was already, in substance, not a hierarchy 
of fiefs, but a commonwealth of property owners ruled by a 
middle-class bureaucracy. As I worked my way back up the 
fitful stream of French history, feudalism receded and kept 
eluding me. I did not find it prevailing under Louis XIV, who 
turned the great aristocrats into mere supers for his gorgeous 
Court pageant; not under Richelieu, who ordered the last feudal 
fortresses to be dismantled; not under Francis I, a Renaissance 
autocrat rather than a feudal overlord; not under Louis XI, 
who, with his advisers of lowly birth, was spinning a web in 
which the last feudal princes were to be caught; not even under 
Philip the Fair, Prince of Money Changers, so strangely Roose- 
veltian in his method of juggling the currency. Throughout the 
centuries, it seemed as though killing and burying feudalism 
had been the favorite sport of kings. The problem no longer 
was “When did feudalism die?” but “When was feudalism 
last seen alive?” It would not be an outrageous paradox to re- 
ply: “It never was seen alive at all.” Never, at any rate, as a 
full-fledged, conscious, unquestioned, self-consistent regime. 
Feudalism as a perfect pyramid—every man the liege of some 
seigneur, every vassal bound to his suzerain by an oath of personal 
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loyalty, the King as the supreme temporal overlord, the Pope 
as the apex of Christian society—this conception is an ideology, 
a beautiful construction of the mind, a retrospective Utopia. The 
norm of the middle ages was not order, but chaos. 

I am not suggesting, however, that the expression “feudal 
system” should be expunged from our vocabulary. It stands for 
two realities which can not be argued away. The first is a ration- 
alization, crude and incomplete no doubt, but definite enough in 
roughest outline. The second is a sentiment, a coloring, an atmos- 
phere, in a word a style. 

The rationalization goes back to the late eleventh century. 
Half a millennium earlier, Frankish barbarism had broken up 
the weakened Roman order. Europe would have fallen into 
absolute anarchy, if each strong man in his stronghold had not 
become a local center of power. But the memories of Rome and 
the discipline of the Church kept combating the disruptive ten- 
dencies: the idea of the State, the idea of Christendom, never 
completely disappeared. Fumblingly, the loose fragments were 
being organized into some confused pattern. It never made 
a clear picture, for the pieces vigorously refused to fit. Yet a 
crude mosaic was evolved out of the jumble. Feudalism began to 
exist as a theory when it was already on the wane as a condition. 
All the documents we have about the feudal ‘regime’ are in fact 
treaties marking the stages of a losing fight: the charters define 
and confirm feudal rights, but in so doing, they limit the barons’ 
autocracy. From the twelfth century onward, feudalism ceases 
to expand: its remaining privileges are simply noted down, only 
to be further whittled away at the next encounter. The feudal 
‘system’ arose out of a desire for order which was already destroy- 
ing the very essence of feudal anarchy: in other words, the legal- 
ization of lawlessness is the beginning of its end. But the process, 
in France, took six hundred years. 

The word feudal has another and far more potent signif- 
icance, esthetic and sentimental rather than purely legal. For 
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all of us—except a few paleographers—feudalism evokes the 
knight in shining armor, the waving pennon, the moat, the 
crenelated and machicolated towers, the massive and formidable 
keep. Feudalism is a decorative way of life, a style. And, as a 
style, setting a fashion, it spread over all the forms of medieval 
activity. The monarchy was antifeudal in its principle, but it 
assumed feudal trappings. The king, the natural enemy of the 
barons, was also the first of the barons. Francis I, the forerunner 
of Richelieu, Louis XIV and Napoleon, still wanted to be 
knighted by Bayard. The Church was antifeudal in spirit: but 
abbots and bishops easily turned into feudal lords, and monas- 
teries were fortified like castles. The towns were antifeudal in 
sentiment and interests: yet the chartered City became a collective 
baron, with armorial bearings, motto, standard, seal, and a girdle 
of military walls. Feudalism survived as a style long after it 
had ceased to be a living force. Froissart enjoyed, romantically, 
the dazzling show of it all, because it had become, almost con- 
sciously, nothing but a show. “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” it was no longer bearing fruit. 

The Middle Ages were feudal only because a feudal color- 
ing was thrown upon the welter of human relationships: and 
that coloring was but an afterglow. It blended at times, at other 
times it clashed, with the other lights that played upon the con- 
fused mass: the unforgotten majesty of Roman order, and the 
spiritual radiance of the Christian faith. 

With this historical example in mind, we may now ask our- 
selves the question: “Is there such a thing as a capitalistic system? 
Are we living under a capitalistic regime?” 


II 


According to the Economic Interpreters of History, a regime 
is supposed to condition every form of human activity. It is a 
dispensation, a norm affecting art and love as well as government 
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and trade. My thesis, on the contrary, is that a regime is a myth; 
like many myths, potent; like all myths, unsubstantial. Just as 
feudalism did not control the whole of life in the twelfth cen- 
tury, capitalism does not in the twentieth and neither will com- 
munism. There were, and there are, other principles at work, 
which refuse to abdicate. And the first of these, now as in the 
middle ages, is the influence of religion. 

Christianity was of its very nature antifeudal; for Christ- 
ianity stands for humility and meekness, feudalism stands for 
pride. Only in the first and in the last of the crusaders, Godfrey 
of Bouillon and Saint Louis, was a perfect harmony between the 
two miraculously attained. In the same way, Christianity is op- 
posed to a regime founded on the acquisition and enjoyment of 
private wealth. Christianity included from the first a form of 
Ebionism, the religion of poverty, the good news preached to 
the poor. The monks, who strive to live the perfect Christian 
life, take a vow of poverty, and observe, as the Russians do not, 
the strictest principles of communism. St. Francis, the most 
Christ-like of all Christians, espoused Poverty. Bossuet, in the 
magnificent age of Louis XIV, preached on The Eminent Dignity 
of the Poor. Even today, there is no lack of sermons on The 
Eye of a Needle, and the choice between God and Mammon. 
There is at the very root of our religion a condemnation of the 
Profit Motive. As a result, we have never lived under unadul- 
terated capitalism; we have never allowed capitalistic law to work 
itself out in its utmost ruthlessness. Before that point is reached, 
Charity—not purely in the sense of almsgiving—asserts itself. 
There is at least one day in seven when our Money Changers 
leave their capitalistic beliefs in their counting-house. Any Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History which refuses to recognize this 
dual character of our society is a doctrinaire mutilation of the 
truth. 

A second check upon capitalism is nationalism. It is only 
through the oddest confusion of thought that we link the two as 
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though they were emanations of the same spirit. Capitalism, as 
such, knows no frontier; its logical development leads to univer- 
sal free trade. Follow the Profit Motive; buy in the cheapest 
market, sell in the dearest, wherever they may be found. There 
are, to be sure, Tartuffes of nationalism as there are profiteers 
of religion; and there are also honest, calculating minds who 
‘figure’ that patriotism and Christianity ‘pay’ in terms of dollars 
and cents. But nationalism, in its passionate sincerity, is not en- 
lightened selfishness; it is rather the reverse, unenlightened al- 
truism. It implies the suspension or even the permanent sacrifice 
of economic law for the good of the state. War is bad business: 
that we all knew long before Sir Norman Angell wrote The 
Great Illusion. But we shall wage war all the same, if the honor 
of the country demands it. We shall deny ourselves cheaper 
goods or better goods, if by so doing we can strengthen our own 
nation. “Guns rather than butter!” The vote of the Saarland- 
ers to unite with the Reich was—or seemed at the time—woefully 
‘uneconomic’: their best market was in France. Hitler has found 
the right expression: National-Socialism. Every ‘Nationalism’ 
is a ‘Socialism,’ for it places the interests of the community above 
those of the individual, and spiritual values, however crudely 
interpreted, above material gain. In all countries, and especially 
in America, the true patriot feels the same hatred against the men 
who are, first of all and consistently, believers in ‘capitalism,’ 
namely the “International Bankers.” 

In a true capitalistic society—if such a Utopia were con- 
ceivable—government itself ought to be capitalistic. Radicals 
of the Left will tell you that it is so: the capitalists themselves 
know better, and only wish it were so. All governments so far 
have been strongly tinged with theocracy, Caesarism, democracy: 
even with us, under a Great Engineer and a Great Banker, the 
strictly plutocratic element had to be camouflaged. A capitalistic 
Utopia in government was almost attained under Louis-Philippe, 
King of the French. The old nobility and the Church had been 
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defeated in 1830; the masses were kept in their proper place; only 
heavy taxpayers had a vote, for they alone had ‘a stake in the 
country.’ They, and they alone, were shareholders in the great 
concern France, Inc. “If you want the franchise,” said Guizot, 
“pet rich!” That Utopia came to grief in 1848—unregretted; 
and thus Capitalism pure and undefiled passed from the political 
scene. The old Prussian electoral system came pretty near the 
capitalistic ideal: the few men of wealth who paid one-third of the 
taxes elected one-third of the representatives; the well-to-do 
another third, the populace the remaining third. But even in 
Prussia, the very core of the State was feudal, not capitalistic; 
and in the German Empire, through the Reichstag, democracy 
had a share. James Bryce loved to quote the epigram: “The 
Senate is a very rich body; some members are Senators because 
they are rich; others are rich because they are Senators.” But 
this desirable state of affairs, this identity of power and wealth, 
has never been fully accomplished; and it never was acknowl- 
edged by the Constitution. 

The survival of monarchical and aristocratic prestige is also 
an anticapitalistic element. A Tsar once said: “The first man in 
Russia is the one to whom I am speaking, for the time I am speak- 
ing to him.” This is consistent autocracy: all honor proceeds 
from the sole head and very principle of the State. In a consist- 
ent capitalistic regime, the first citizen should be the one who 
controls the largest amount of wealth. In Europe, at any rate, 
it has never been so. Birth, the country’s service, especially in 
the army and in diplomacy, even artistic and scientific achieve- 
ments, have always outranked the mere accumulation of pelf. 
There were even traces of an anticapitalistic bias: for a long time, 
‘business’ was actually considered as a taint. The ideal of the 
money maker was not to keep on making money, but to retire from 
gainful occupation and set up as a gentleman. The very notion 
of a “leisure class” and of its distinguishing mark, “con- 
spicuous waste,” is anti-economic; in a proper capitalistic society, 
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the only gentlemen of leisure are hoboes, and conspicuous 
waste, unless it be excusable as advertisement, is a grievous sin. 
Even in Coolidgian America, a rich country, governed by the 
rich for the sake of more riches, the money standard did not 
fully apply, and the Social Register never was a mere appendix 
to Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 

Finally, just as in the case of feudalism, the older, the 
immemorial principle of heredity cuts across the doctrine of 
capitalism. In feudalism—theoretically—a position of respon- 
sibility was entrusted to the competent man, the efficient ruler 
and defender of the countryside, the valiant supporter of his 
suzerain, the able fighter. But human nature demanded other- 
wise, and the possession of feudal rights became purely and 
simply hereditary. The theoretical justification of capitalism is 
the same: we are asked to believe that the best man, the most 
aggressive, the most farsighted, the most industrious, forges to 
the front, and rules because he deserves to rule. But this is 
nullified when the control of wealth is transmitted to heirs who 
may be weak or indifferent. There are, I suppose, thoroughgoing 
capitalists who would disinherit their own son if they thought 
some other man would be a worthier successor; but it must be 
admitted that they are the exception. 

It is plain, therefore, that even in the simplest act of Homo 
Economicus, to wit, the spending of a certain amount of money, 
a modern man may be influenced by many motives which are 
not in the least ‘capitalistic’: religion, patriotism, the desire for 
social prestige, affection for his own flesh and blood. There is 
no lack of capitalism in our society: but our society is by no means 
solidly capitalistic. From the simple dogmas of the capitalistic 
faith, you can not with any certainty deduce and forecast what 
course any man or nation will take. 

What is true is that, at various times, a certain style pre- 
vailed, and that all forms of life were more or less influenced by 
that style. In nineteenth-century England, the pattern and exem- 
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plar for all men was still the gentleman. Scholars, divines, 
soldiers, all strove to be ‘Christians and Gentlemen’; they must 
quote the proper Latin tags, cherish the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
raise their glass to “The Queen!” know horseflesh, play the 
game and show good form. Bankers, traders, manufacturers 
sedulously conformed to that ideal: underneath, England was 
already an industrial democracy. In pre-war Germany, the ruling 
type was the military servant of the State. Civilian ministers like 
Biilow were most proud of their military uniforms; future jurists 
and philologists loved to slash one another’s faces in safe and 
insane duelling; the humblest employee affected a soldierly 
bearing and a spike mustache. In America, our model is unques- 
tionably the capitalist. Any statesman, minister of the gospel or 
college professor will be delighted if you hint that he might be 
mistaken for a business executive. Any true American, poet or 
plumber, would be ashamed to own that he is not ‘in the business 
for what it is worth.’ We had Christ Himself dressed up in true 
Chamber of Commerce fashion by Mr. Bruce Barton; and a 
noted pugilistic preacher, whose terms were high, could boast that 
he saved souls at an average cost of $52 a hundred, delivered. 
Everything that we do, everything that we are, even our faith, 
our patriotism, our love, may be affected by the capitalistic fash- 
ion: it does not follow that everything is dictated by the capital- 
istic principle. 


Ill 


We have attempted so far to show that our society can not 
adequately be described as capitalistic. We have left capitalism 
itself undefined, taking it for granted that, in its own domain 
at any rate, it stood for a definite system. On closer examination, 
capitalism, like feudalism, dissolves. We have many things in 
mind when we utter that awe-inspiring name; and these things, 
far from being the corollaries of a single axiom, may be in sharp 
conflict. 
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Our clearest conception of a term usually is the negation 
of some other term: capitalism, being the opposite of socialism, 
means first of all belief in private property. Private property 
in some form has existed through the ages; it would be hard to 
improve upon its definition in Roman law. But its solemn affirma- 
tion as a cardinal article of faith is an eighteenth-century 
phenomenon. The rights of private property had to be asserted 
then against the antiquated customs which hampered progress: 
capricious autocracy, meaningless survivals of feudalism, the 
minute and harassing regulations of the ancient guilds. Liberty 
then seemed a panacea: “Laissez faire, laissez passer;” and 
capitalism, in the minds of its doughtiest defenders like Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, is still theoretically identified with economic 
liberalism. Its Utopia is a world of sturdy individuals: isolated 
farmers, independent shopkeepers, artisans working in their own 
shops, each calling no man master: 


His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


This gospel of the Village Blacksmith prevailed in America for 
many decades; it does survive today, but with a nostalgic appeal. 
We know that it does not represent the whole of capitalism, nor 
indeed its dominant aspect. For an economy of individual pro- 
ducers evidently belongs to the past. 

By capitalism, we usually understand just the reverse: a 
regime of collective activity, with massed purchasing power, 
division of labor, large-scale standardized production. This 
“collectivism” could exist without the machine. There were 
signs of it in the great Roman estates; it was developing in Europe 
early in the eighteenth century, before the steam engine and the 
spinning jenny. It leads to the dissociation of the producers into 
two classes: the salaried workers, and the entrepreneurs. We may 
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seek to adjust the interests of the two, we may hope that the best 
men in the larger and lower class will find their rightful place 
among the masters; but we can never completely abolish the 
difference and the conflict. 

This process of collective production was of course enor- 
mously accelerated by the industrial, or technical, revolution. 
This we frequently identify in our minds with the capitalistic 
era. As a matter of fact, there is no necessary connection between 
the two. We have seen that capitalism existed before the machine 
age. On the other hand, the machine, an efficient slave, is ready 
to serve any master, Wall Street or the Soviets. At present, 
Russia is attempting to rival America in the use of the machine, 
and has already outstripped in that field not a few ‘capitalistic’ 
countries. What the machine favors, and even demands, is col- 
lectivism. Electricity may, as Mr. Stuart Chase prophesies, help 
revive some local industries and perhaps even certain home 
crafts; but the day is not in sight when every man will manu- 
facture his own Ford in his own backyard. 

Now collectivism may be either capitalistic or socialistic; 
but the one thing certain is that it can not be pure individualism. 
Competitive individualism of the orthodox brand is against capi- 
talism as Big Business. Hence the eternal fear of monopoly; 
hence all our antitrust measures;hence the constant political jug- 
gling with economic trends, lest capitalism should fulfill itself 
through the extinction of the Small Man, the Rugged Individual- 
ist. The corner groceryman and the chain-store company are 
fellow-capitalists, but they do not always see eye to eye. 

If capital is simply accumulated wealth, then every country 
which produces more than it consumes is capitalistic, and the 
tremendous investment of the first Five-Year Plan was a triumph 
of capitalism. By capital in the narrower sense, we mean a sum 
loaned at interest; and capitalism then appears to be ‘a regime 
favoring the money lender.? Money lending did exist in anti- 
quity. It did not quite disappear in the Middle Ages, in spite of 
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the hostile attitude adopted by the Church; Templars, Lombards 
and Jews, among others, invested capital and expected returns. 
Yet the capitalistic era was still very far off. 

When did the ‘capitalistic era’ begin then? Before we attempt 
to answer this question, it might be well to recognize, with M. 
Lucien Romier, two radically different forms of capital. There 
is the capital that represents savings; and there is the capital that 
represents credit. Between the two, there gapes a psychological 
and moral chasm. 

The first accumulates slowly; retains an individual character, 
is a personal possession; looms very large in its owner’s eyes; 
and, as it is the reward and token of abstemiousness and prudence, 
remains deeply conservative, even timorous. It is the capitalism of 
the French ‘woolen stocking’: a few hundred francs hoarded sou 
after sou, and standing concretely for years of privation and toil. 
It has all the sturdy and unamiable virtues of the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

The other burst dazzlingly upon the world early in the 
eighteenth century, with the South Sea Company in England, 
and the even more ambitious schemes of John Law in France. 
It represents the spirit of adventure. It works on an enormously 
larger scale and in much quicker tempo. It deals, not with the 
paltry savings of the frugal past, but with the boundless possibili- 
ties of the future. To be sure, only actual work can produce actual 
wealth, and only actual thrift can save it. But credit can multiply 
the tokens ad infinitum; it is a magic stimulant, with all the 
perils which attend addiction to stimulants. The thrifty man is 
sober, slow and dull; the creator of credit has a glorious time. 
The timid soul who invests modest earnings in gilt-edged 
securities, and the wizard who conjures fabulous millions out 
of his hat, are both capitalists; they belong to the same system— 
like the hunter and his quarry. 

Finally, our ‘capitalistic? society has to acknowledge—with 
the utmost reluctance, it is true—the rights or at least the power 
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of organized labor. This is a disturbing element. The ‘collectiv- 
ism’ of the Unions is repellent to the rugged individualism of 
the Fathers: let every man drive his own bargain, man to man! 
In good capitalistic doctrine, this is the sole right of the laborer; 
and his highest privilege is the chance of becoming, if he be 
worthy, a capitalist in his turn. The office boy who rises to be 
bank president, the hod-carrier who blossoms out a general mana- 
ger: there was just enough truth in that Great American Myth to 
comfort millions of souls. But the myth is fading away. Labor, 
no longer satisfied with a mere lottery ticket, is putting forth 
claims which are not in full harmony with the interests of the 
Money Lenders. Labor does not challenge the existing order; 
but, within the framework of alleged capitalism, it seeks to 
assert its own autonomy, to establish co-operation with Capital on 
free and equal collective terms. The result of the compromise is 
hard to define. It is by no means socialism; it is not anarchistic 
individualism; most certainly it is not consistent capitalism. 


IV 


Paradoxically, the capitalistic Utopia is to be found behind 
us, rather than ahead of us. Orthodox capitalists would be indig- 
nant, if we proposed to restore the ‘Profit Motive’ in certain 
spheres of activity where it once prevailed. Tax-gathering, down 
to the time of the French Revolution, was a ‘business.’ The con- 
tractors were, of course, bound to be far more efficient than if they 
had been government officials, for, as we all know, a man will 
never work for the State as hard as he works for himself. To en- 
trust tax-gathering to bureaucrats or politicians, instead of business 
men, is ‘radicalism’ of the crassest kind. To be sure, the contractors 
gave the State as little as they dared, and squeezed from the 
people the very last drop they could: but is not that the very 
nature of entrepreneurs? What would be their incentive, if they 
did not hope to make the largest possible profit? 
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Justice was once on a strictly business basis. Judges bought 
their seats on the bench; and they must have made a good thing A 
out of their jobs, for the great judiciary families grew wealthier 
from generation to generation. The judges fully expected from 
the litigants certain douceurs, which, in France, were known as 
‘spices.”? Douceurs, not bribes: as they received from both sides and 
with both hands, their impartiality remained unimpaired. : 

The army was once a capitalistic enterprise. The band 
leaders of the Hundred Years’ War, the Condottieri of medieval 
Italy, the mighty Wallenstein himself, were contractors ready } | 
to hire their forces to the highest bidder. It was one of those ; \ 
entrepreneurs who conquered Alsace for the French. How can ; ( 
you expect a General on a fixed salary, and a paltry one at that, to 
show the same initiative, the same resourcefulness, the same 
energy, as the man who is “in the business for all it is worth”? 
We have made the army a commumistic organization, with the 
inevitable loss of spirit and efficiency that communism entails. 
But, fortunately, the manufacture of ammunition is still largely 
in private hands... . 
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If a convenient visitor from Mars were shown our Western 
world, and if we attempted to explain to him the simple harmony 
of our capitalistic system, we might experience a few embarrassing 
moments. In the same cities, some utilities are communistic, others 
are capitalistic. The mail service and the parcel post work on 
Marxian lines; the telegraph and express companies follow Adam 
Smith. These things are obvious, or would be, if they were not 
so familiar. Others offer more subtle shades. Our Martian would 
find some hospitals and schools on a purely capitalistic basis, others 
on a private philanthropic basis, others still on a communistic 
basis. He would have some difficulty in making out whether our 
banking system is ‘individualistic’ or ‘socialized.? He would notice li 
that sane thinkers reject with horror the idea of government n 
ownership for the railroads. But he would also be informed that st 
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the ruggedly independent railroads can not open or close a line, 
can not compete or refuse to compete, can not establish a tariff 
or win a customer through a timely rebate, can not fix labor condi- 
tions as to hours, wages, or the size of a train crew, can not even 
declare a dividend of any appreciable size, without the permission 
of some outside authority. If this be ‘private enterprise,’ then it 
is most artfully camouflaged. If it be ‘socialism,’ why does it wear 
such an elaborate disguise? 

Perhaps, having no preconceived idea, our Martian might 
innocently ask: “Are you quite sure that you have a system?” And 
we should unhesitatingly reply: “Of course we must have one, since 
doctrinaires of the Left insist upon destroying it, whilst doctrin- 
aires of the Right would lay down their lives in its defense.” 
Whereupon our bewildered Martian would suggest: “Might it 
not be simpler to ignore the doctrinaires?” 

Capitalism is an ideology and a style, not one of the eternal 
verities. As a working hypothesis, it functions, rather jerkily, 
but only in a certain sphere. Beyond its own precarious domain, 
it proves inadequate or even ludicrous. And the same is true of 
socialism, whether of the Nazi brand or of the communistic: 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. There is style, it must be con- 
fessed, to the Great Magnate of American folklore; there is style 
to the New Caesarism of Mussolini and to the Third Reich of 
Hitler; and some good critics prefer Comrade Stalin’s proletarian 
cap to the helmet of the belted earl, or to the topper of the 
Victorian banker. De gustibus. . . . 

Every regime or system, if it were worthy of the name, 
would have to be ‘totalitarian; it would seek to dominate every 
aspect of our life, the religious, the aesthetic, the sentimental, as 
well as the economic and the political. In desperate crises, sane 
men will submit to this despotism of an abstract formula: we 
lived for eighteen months on a Win the War basis. As soon as 
normal life is resumed, pluralism asserts itself again. There are 
stages of civilization, there are geographical zones, there are 
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economic and social sectors, there are relationships, personalities 
and even moods which call for different methods. No ideology 
can possibly cover all cases. 

I am not an eclecticist, and I am not an opportunist. I know 
whither I want to go, and I am willing to pay the price. But I 
am not willing to have every one of my thoughts or feelings blue- 
printed for me either by Mr. Herbert Hoover or by Professor 
Granville Hicks. And especially, I don’t want to kill or be killed 
for the sake of working hypotheses that will not even work 
properly. The one thing needful is to love truth and our fellow 
men better than the symmetry of our logical constructions. 
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MONUMENTAL SHIBBOLETHS 
by Charles W. Ferguson 


| N THAT section of The Culture of Cities which deals with 
the passing of the monument and the coming of the residence 
as the chief interest of architecture, Lewis Mumford writes as 
follows: 


Generally, one may say that the classic civilizations of the 
world, up to our own, have been oriented toward death and 
fixity: the immobilization of life . . . The aim of civilization was 
permanence: its highest achievement in cities was the grandeur 
of a Pantheon or a Temple. The more shaky the institution, 
the more solid the monument: repeatedly civilization has ex- 
emplified Patrick Geddes’s dictum, that the perfection of the 
architectural form does not come till the institution sheltered by 
it is on the point of passing away. 


A monument, considered in the broad and imaginative 
terms that Mr. Mumford uses, is not simply a memorial but 
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an emblem of fixity. Whether it be in the form of a pyramid 
or of the New York Public Library, its concern is to preserve 
sentiments and ideas against the ravages of time and the corro- 
sion of change, and it seeks to do this through a process of 
“architectural mummification.” There is a kind of pathetic hope 
of foreverness about the grandiose gestures of a Sargon, primi- 
tive burial mounds, the Sphinxes and the tombs of Egypt. Far 
from being a sign of man’s faith in immortality, as they are often 
piously construed to be, such monuments seem to me to represent 
man’s fear that he will not be immortal; his monumental works 
are often an attempt to insure against obscurity. 

Our own civilization, however, with its tendency to rapid 
change and adaptation, has introduced a new and somewhat 
unheard-of element into cu!lture—what Mr. Mumford calls the 
capacity for renewal. Because of the circumstances of modern 
life, permanence of form is no longer the fetish it once was, and 
the idea of impermanence, so dreaded in the past, may actually 
become an ideal. Like other ideals, that of renewability will be 
created not by lectures and magazine articles but by factors of 
environment, notably the influence of science. 

Needless to say, the New Jerusalem which Mr. Mumford 
sees adumbrated in the technics of modern civilization is a great 
way off and putative besides. But the fact remains that as far as 
architectural form is concerned (and it usually expresses the 
dominant emphasis of an epoch), ostentation is giving way to 
function, and whether or not a thing is eternal does not matter 
nearly so much as whether or not it is useful. 

How far this increasing sentiment for adaptability and use- 
fulness affects us has only now begun to be clear. The change 
in architecture and the culture of cities seems to me only one sign 
of it and perhaps the precursor of other changes far more pro- 
found. For example, we have begun to be conscious of how 
universally and woefully addicted we are still to monument 
ideas in our thinking. It is still the custom to begin all thinking 
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with eternal verities, to believe that certain great principles are 
imperishable. This business of making monuments of ideas is 
only another form of the age-old gospel of foreverness. Yet the 
fact is abundantly clear that ideas are subject to change and that 
even the most commonplace ideas in the world today are being 
modified before our eyes by the same circumstances that affect 
architecture and other phases of group life. 

The purpose of my observations here is not to call all or 
any of these ideas into question. Most monuments in our thought 
were once wholly sound, and some are now creditable, for they 
keep society from making endless experiments which would be 
unhandy if not disastrous. Yet this need not obscure the fact 
that there is hardly a cherished principle extant today that has 
not in recent years been greatly modified—not by argument but 
by the very times. Capitalism as a theory has been altered by 
its own depressed markets and not by dialectical materialism, 
monogamy by contraceptives and not by Greenwich Village, 
democracy by the changed demands of society and not by agita- 
tors, religion by science and not by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Atheism. The monument ideas back of 
these institutions and forms have made a brave effort to carry 
on business as usual during alterations. But what we see now 
in not a few established institutions is the effort to adapt rather 
than defend. The effort to date has been that of fitful and in- 
credulous men, yet it at least forecasts the day when the purpose 
of all ideas may be subject to a more critical examination. 

The nature of forces at work on an idea or institution may 
not always be apparent to those who are closest to it. Consider, 
for example, J. B. S. Haldane’s description of the effect of the 
progress of medicine on the English land system. The system 
arose in a period when short lives were customary. It assumed 
that the landowner should die around 40 and the estate be taken 
over by his son, aged around 20. It assumed that the son should 
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spend most of his days on the estate and have few interests out- 
side it. Mr. Haldane continues: 


Nowadays the father dodders on until about 80, and is 
generally incompetent for ten years before his death. His son 
succeeds him at the age of 50 or so, by which time he may be 
a fairly competent stockbroker but cannot hope to learn the art 
of managing an estate. He either hands it over to an agent, 
who is deprived of initiative and often corrupt, or runs it un- 
scientifically, gets a low return, and ascribes to Bolshevism what 
he should really lay at the door of vaccination. 


There is nothing more mischievous than an outmoded idea 
that continues to have the obeisance of prominent but uncritical 
men. Many of the ideas that persist as monuments today once 
served a necessary function but they have become pernicious 
through changed conditions of life. “The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new . . . lest one good custom should corrupt 
the world.” The wretched part of our confusion today is that 
men still regard as sacred certain obsolescent creeds which cir- 
cumstances have not yet rendered wholly obsolete. 

I can think of no better way to describe a monument idea 
or to illustrate the peril of reverence for it than to speak of 
nationalism. The idea of group integrity, national sovereignty, 
the self-determinism of peoples, whatever it be called, was 
once an idea of importance and with function. It aided, no 
doubt considerably, in welding people into clans by means of 
which they could best be governed and by means of which they 
could exploit natural resources. Now, however, the whole idea 
of an independent sovereign nation is becoming absurd so rapidly 
that even statesmen are beginning to be aware of it. This is a 
condition brought about not by extremists nor by little busybody 
bands of pacifists but by improved means of communication and 
industrial interdependences. 

Yet in the rubric of diplomacy and in a good deal of serious 
discussion of war and peace, we continue to treat the idea of the 
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permanence of nationalism with simpering respect. Thus the 
stilted and toplofty arguments for national defense, so that in 
the palaver of Great Britain over the autonomy of Czechoslo- 
vakia one encounters again and again the assumption that Czech 
independence per se has some sentimental as well as practical 
bearing on the destiny of the race. As a matter of fact, it has 
none at all. I wish the Czechs no evil, and I should be the last 
to work comfortably under the heavy yoke Hitler will probably 
have imposed on their unhappy necks before these words are 
printed. But if a choice is to be made between the absorption of 
the Czechs by that beloved screwball, Adolf Hitler, and a 
war to maintain the independence of Czechoslovakia, then the 
general safety of the race and the course of common sense is to 
let Hitler take the Czechs and see what he can do with them. 

If this view seems heartlessly detached, consider that the 
world would be a happier place today—if for no other reason 
than because it would be without Hitler—had the big nations of 
the world only stood idly by and allowed Austria-Hungary in 
1914 to gobble up a country called Serbia. What has become 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina? It was their sovereignty that was 
impugned before. Would these provinces be any worse off today 
under the tyranny of Austria-Hungary than Austria is under 
Germany? Besides, there would have been no Czechoslovakia 
if the great powers had not set upon Serbia or set about to protect 
her. 

There is today a kind of undercover and inarticulate recog- 
nition of the fact that the independence of no nation is any longer 
worth the blood of the world. The affair of Hitler and Austria 
illustrates this sentiment perfectly. Less than twenty-five years 
after the nations of the civilized world plunged into a stupid and 
devastating war because Austria-Hungary had sent Serbia an 
ultimatum threatening her national sovereignty, Germany not 
merely threatened Austria but took her over lock, stock and 
barrel, and nothing happened save that the greybeards and bald- 
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pates in the privy councils round the world looked wall-eyed 
and some journalists wrote furious pieces. 

It is possible, to be sure, that the Austrian affair was a 
fluke. On the other hand, it may be a sign. The idea that a 
nation is entitled to be a nation or die trying to be one is still 
graven on stone: argument or counsel or caution cannot erase it. 
But experience can. Another good war would cure the world 
if there were any world left to cure. There is a limit, brave as 
men are in the mass, to which they will go to defend any form of 
society. A society that requires periodic blood sacrifice for its 
defense cannot long appeal, especially if it is to be wholly dis- 
rupted in the process of defending it. 

In a word, new methods of warfare and not unctuous per- 
suasion have begun to alter our idea of nationalism. It is 
evident that we can no longer think in terms of the simple- 
minded alternative: peace or war. There is not much point in 
fighting as soon as conditions become intolerable if they are to 
continue intolerable after we have fought. The rousing thought 
of defending home and loved ones in a modern war becomes 
fatuous. The way to defend home and loved ones, it should 
be clear by now, is to stay out of war. 

How generally this recognition prevails, no one can say. 
But it is an idea that accounts in some measure for the tempo- 
rizing of the statesmen in a series of day-to-day and month-to- 
month crises. What would have provoked a war in 1914 now 
provokes nothing more than a tired news story and a comment 
at lunch. This is not to say that the world is getting better but 
that it may be getting wise. For an idea that once assumed 
monumental proportions is passing out of date. 

An idea in the sense the term has been used here is not 
what the educationalists are wont to call a concept. It is not a 
theory conceived by the learned and set forth in blazing letters 
for the guidance of the meek. Rather it is a common notion that 
has grown gradually into a kind of forbidding dignity. For, 
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contrary to what we often suppose, most ideas are developed 
in the minds of the common folk and merely articulated into 
maxims and formulae by the educated. They are gilded and 
elaborate convictions—old wives’ tales with footnotes. Indeed 
the Thinkers—the men who write books and read documented 
papers at regional gataerings—simply give weight and formality 
to prevailing mores, and their force and influence are generally 
in proportion to the amount of confirmation they are able to 
bring to what everyone believed all along. 

Consequently an idea in process of change does not mean 
that it is being revised like a creed at some ecumenical gathering. 
It means only that the majority of men in barber shops and new 
Chevrolets and at Sunday breakfasts in mortgaged homes have 
begun to feel differently about matters. Their feelings are at 
first hard to detect, and for this reason the Thinkers go on 
worshipping consecratedly ideas that prevail as a part of the 
folk wisdom of the race. These ideas take on huge significance 
and symbolism, they inspire reverence, create their own theol- 
ogies, and erect something as solid as an architectural form, thus 
undergoing, with all monuments, the process of mummification. 

Yet the fact will not down that every one of the binding 
mores of society was created by circumstances and is altered by 
new circumstances. And the final irony is that the people who 
create ideas, i. e., the masses, are the first to realize the changed 
circumstances and their bearing on our common life, while the 
people who give the ideas creedal form, i. e., the thinkers and 
writers and teachers and statesmen, are often the last to catch 
on to what has happened. 

This is natural, since the articulate intellectuals generally 
keep themselves aloof from the common folks and feel more 
compelled to hold views than to observe facts. But it is sad, 
nonetheless. It means that progress must be delayed in large 
part until our leaders have caught up with the masses. En- 
crusted and monumental ideas go on persisting anachronistically 
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(with such spectacles as an architect lecturing on archaic forms 
in houses, yet wearing a sarcophagus shirt that is anything but 
functional) because they are not more thoughtfully examined 
in the light, not of new ideas, but of changed circumstances. 

The monument, whether it be a hoary and magnificent 
ruin or a bright and shiny edifice of ideas aiming at perma- 
nence, is out of date. The need today is to apply relentlessly 
the test of function to all ideas. Whether an idea is monumental 
or useful can be better determined by the amount of emotion 
and unthinking reverence it inspires than by its age. Too often 
I have seen liberals replacing old monuments with new ones, 
continuing to believe that their dreams represent the ultimate. 
They make me think of a remark by the late James Harvey 
Robinson: “What a chastening effect it might have on an ardent 
Marxian socialist to realize that Marx’s theories were a mid- 
Victorian product, the counterpart of the classical Manchester 
school of defenders of things as they were!” 

There is a danger lest, impatient of old monuments, we 
attempt to abolish accepted ideas rather than patiently observe 
and record the factors at work making ideas over. It is more 
difficult and more important to assist change than it is to 
advocate it. 
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PARISTAN SUMMER---1938 
by Lon Tinkle 


p I 
ARIS had changed. A tonic and vital radiance seemed to re- 
appear in the French people: I noticed that first of all last summer. 
Their mood and tone were sane: cheerful, gay and direct. The 
despair and surliness of the 1928-35 period seemed to have dis- 
appeared; and the faces in the street were serene, and pleasant 
with a sort of glow, despite the continual threat of European war. 
This striking and apparently universal well-being was tre- 
mendously heartening in a race whose critics have been merciless 
in the past ten years. Many French people had come to believe 
that Mussolini and Hitler were right in referring to France as 
an over-ripe fruit on the tree of civilization, in a state of decay 
and ready to drop. The myth of French decadence was repeated 
by every mouth. It was about to be uncritically accepted, like the 
myth of Parisian gaiety. But the French have always been inde- 
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structible and have rallied after many and many a crisis. Their 
nervous energy seems far stronger than mere muscle and just as 
imperishable as memory. Whenever external danger provokes a 
concentration in the Frenchman about the word “France,” then he 
is in touch with childhood recollections and refreshed by contact 
with the primary sources of his being. 

Perhaps it is the external threat which explains this buoyant 
freshness of the summer. Perhaps it is due to the increasing Ameri- 
canization of France. On the tongue of an American this remark 
sounds naive. And, indeed, it may be. Nonetheless, there were pre- 
sent in France last summer activities that were not very visible 
a few years ago and which seem to indicate an increasing tribute to 
mere brawn. The Parisian, for example, has come out of the bou- 
doir, or at least no longer makes this his exclusive spot of athleti- 
cism. Every Saturday at noon Paris is deserted as thousands go by 
train for a week-end on the beaches, to the country for tennis and 
fishing and hikes, or to nearby resorts on bicycles. Dozens of tan- 
dem bicycles pass with both members of the couple dressed exactly 
alike. To make a trip out of Paris by train over the week-end 
without having made a reservation is disastrous. Paris itself has 
“sone tourist.” And the results were an evident renewal of 
vitality, of curiosity, of the will to live buoyantly. 

This recklessness in the presence of war-scare, however, 
does not cancel out a sense of reality. The struggle of Mlle 
Haumert to-have in reserve a little country shelter is indicative. 

Mlle Haumert is a descendant of a family of the haute 
bourgeoisie whose estate in Compiégne was vandalized by invading 
Germans in the last war. Like other families, she has the searing 
memory of father and brothers lost in battle. Her memories are 
further intensified by the death of a fiancé and by experience in 
the fighting area. In the bitter struggle for existence since Ver- 
sailles, she has managed to salvage enough to keep as citadel a 
little country place two hours south of Paris, a retreat in case 
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of air raids on the city. Her foresight is not, however, a sign of 
feverish alarm; she merely intends to profit from past experiences, 
to be coolly wary. 

Her attitude, lucid and without futile nervous anxiety, is 
typical of the way in which French people have been going about 
their business despite the constant threat of war in these last 
years. One takes precautions, but one does not daily remind one- 
self one is living over a volcano. When it erupts, the maximum of 
preparation will have been made. Beyond that, the shrug of the 
shoulder . . . When I asked her how she maintained so calm a 
view of near disaster, she answered that one must learn to live 
with danger as philosophically as with the weather. 

This radiance, this tempered upsurge of the spirit, French 
and yet suggestive of America, threaded the Paris summer through 
and through. 


II 


The invasion of Paris by what the French themselves call 
Americanism is everywhere to be seen—in social relations, in 
literature, in the theatre, even in the eating and drinking habits 
of the nation. 

The most popular refreshment-stands in the capital last 
summer were the so-called “milk bars.” Near the Opéra, near 
the Gare St. Lazare, and in Montparnasse—at these three crowded 
centers at least—milk in the form of milk-shakes and malted 
milks and cream soups ran the neighboring alcoholic cafés a 
stiff competition. I have seen the time in Paris when a milk drink 
in a café would draw a gaping public, eager to see what convulsions 
might seize the droll individual who chose to swallow so extra- 
ordinary an affair. But last summer the poor American—thirsty 
for what has been an essential element of his diet at home—often 
had to stare, himself, at the sight of hundreds of milk-shakes 
going down French throats at noon time. One day, by counting 
the number of customers at a representative hour, I estimated 
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that the milk bar near the Opéra sold around 3,000 milk drinks 
in the course of a day. Could there be Temperance Leagues in 
France? 

And then, but this is really going too far, Coca Cola was 
advertised and readily available in Paris last summer. To see 
a Frenchman drinking that really justifies staring. And at the 
intermissions at the theatre more orange juice than wine or beer 
was ordered. 

This American invasion does not fail to draw blistering 
comment of varying degrees of relevancy. “Nearly all the criti- 
cisms of the American college student, for example, are true,” 
a distinguished professor from Austin said to me, “but it is not 
sufficiently noticed that by comparison with the students of other 
lands he has a priceless buoyancy.” Buoyant, however, is just the 
word to characterize the French youth I happened to see last 
summer. Some of the oldsters regard this as a danger—especially 
in young women. It kills demureness. 

“Since the war, the influence of your American manners on 
French youth has been deplorable,” says Mlle Haumert. “Really, 
such freedom is unthinkable, and especially for girls. I can’t 
believe that there is much maternal instinct in the American 
woman. How can she allow her daughters to come to Europe 
without her, traveling on tours or in groups that amount to a 
modern form of vagabondage? In the good French family the 
mother would never allow such a dangerous separation from the 
family control. I have seen young American girls here go in the 
company of men to night clubs where no respectable French 
woman would have gone except with her husband. A French girl 
who did the same thing would automatically lose her chance of 
marrying a man of her own class.” 

My defense is that the American insistence on treating women 
as though they were human beings as well as females tended to 
give the American woman a sense of judgment and a capacity 
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to select intelligently among suitors. This draws only an outburst 
of disgust. 

“You American men,” she answers, “are dupes, famously 
taken in and taken advantage of, and you like it. But a man over 
here wants to be the person who is the educator of his wife into 
the ways of the world. It’s not interesting at all for a man to find 
he has no superiority over his wife, no chance of rendering her 
grateful to him for opening up new knowledge of existence, for 
acquainting her, as we say, with life.” 

I think, but do not say, that at least the system is interesting 
to women. And I begin to understand the origin of the persevering 
legend which holds the Frenchman to be the world’s great lover. 

And, then, the crabbed remarks of Armand, for instance, 
who is a Frenchman of the class most disconcerted at the present 
moment. He is of the provincial upper bourgeoisie and as such 
is in the position of buffer in the struggle between the privileged 
classes and the masses. He has always identified his future with 
the upper-rung section of the social ladder and has always pat- 
terned his life on a reasonable belief that with sufficient industry 
and luck, he would ultimately be absorbed into the top crust. 
This has disposed him to place all the blame for his present un- 
enviable plight on the self-seeking climbers below. If only they 
would be content with what they were born with, everyone might 
be happy “as in the past.” 

Curiously enough, he doesn’t blame Russia or the Marxists 
for the demands of the masses. The horrible example, he thinks, 
is America, as he makes an easy identification between the New 
Deal of Léon Blum and the New Deal of Roosevelt. “Take for 
example,” he says, “the idea of paid vacations for all workers. 
Why, it was a fantastic and absurd experience in France this sum- 
mer. Poor devils who had never been to the seashore in their 
lives bundled up their families and went by the thousands down 
to the beaches. At the end of three days they had spent all their 
money. Ten or eleven days to go, and they didn’t know what 
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to do. They were absolutely miserable and bored to death. You 
can’t uproot people like that without making them unhappy or 
without giving them the chance to be ridiculous. And see what 
it does to their psychology. They get the habit of expecting favors 
and pretty soon they’re spoiled as workers. Why, in France now- 
adays you can hardly find servants for the household who don’t 
tyrannize you and take impossible liberties. Soon there won’t be 
any class left to do the inevitable dirty work of the world. The 
state will have educated them beyond that, but it won’t have 
provided any work for them.” 

When I point out that it takes time to habituate people to 
these social experiments, he falls back on his frequent theme of 
American materialism and money-grabbing. There is the root 
of all the contemporary European evil. The reason why we have 
produced no geniuses is that we have no élite. France has always 
depended for her glory upon the productions of a privileged élite. 
But today, she is stricken with a paralysis of mediocrity. Nowhere, 
any more, does one find perfectly appointed meals. Even Parisian 
cuisine has undergone the Great Cheapening, brought on by the 
imitation of American ways of life. France, he says, has no great 
art today. Could I name one single great painter since Monet? 
I try weakly, but he is sure Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso and com- 
pany can not survive. Has France had a single great composer 
since Debussy? Any poet since Hugo? And the answer is no, 
because the French have been misled by the American search for 
quantity, the materialistic and the American scorn of quality. 

Happily, Armand’s views are not those of the élite of his 
country. It is impressive to see what a tremendous vogue Ameri- 
can writing and American art are having in France at present. 
Ten years ago, our only known novelists were James Fenimore 
Cooper and Sinclair Lewis. This summer, the literary weeklies 
are filled with interviews with American writers as diverse as 
Dreiser, Louis Bromfield and Walter Lippmann: they are pre- 
occupied with the relative value of Hemingway’s recently trans 
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lated Death in the Afternoon and a novel about bullfighting by 
the Frenchman, Joseph Peyré; they devote much space to Ameri- 
can books which are often reviewed from the English original; 
they give feature space to translations of American books. Two 
novels by women writers were being much remarked this summer: 
Josephine Johnson’s Now in November and Martha Gellhorn’s 
Trouble Pve Seen. Above all, one finds William Faulkner, Er- 
skine Caldwell and Ernest Hemingway represented by transla- 
tions in several of the major reviews. Faulkner’s Sartoris won 
the whole weekly rubric of that greatest of all novel-critics, 
Edmond Jaloux of the Nouvelles Littéraires. Two publishers I 
happened to see were thoroughly interested in trying to gauge by 
my answers the relative popularity of certain American writers 
they were planning to present to the French public. And French 
people of some American blood were suddenly boasting of it, 
whereas in the past... 

Shall one believe that Life and the picture magazines, or 
the tabloids, inspire the photograph-filled Paris-Soir? At any 
event, the French newspapers are tending more and more toward 
straight reporting, less and less toward the ideal of an elegant 
chronicle. The great literary names used to lend glory to the 
dailies with their fiction, their criticism or their journals. Today, 
with one or two exceptions like the aristocratic Figaro and the 
ideological Action Francaise the littérateurs are being replaced by 
the roving journalists. The Richard Harding Davis hero-type is 
in the process of rebirth. 

But with this important difference: the adventurous and 
vagabonding journalist nowadays is often a Hemingway, a Mal- 
raux, a Dreiser—that is to say, a genuine artist equipped with a 
specific social philosophy, and for whom the money is secondary. 

This is a further evidence of the decline in prestige of “form” 
and “style” in our days. A certain nervous vibrancy underlies near- 
ly all the writing of the famous author-journalists. If the sense of 
immediacy attacks the readers’ nerves, then the article has some 
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chance to compete with the directness of photographic reporting. 
It is also an evidence of the contemporary tendency on the part 
of authors to identify their lives with their work. The great 
Romanticists in France sought out love affairs that would give 
them material to write about. The energetic writers of our day 
seek material to write about that will provide a life of action 
and heroic devotion to a cause. 

Some artists follow this evolution in another way. For ex- 
ample, Jacques Chardonne. 

Jacques Chardonne is a superlatively good French novelist 
with a dozen or so books to his credit. But his great importance, 
perhaps, lies as much in his life as in his works. Almost uncon- 
sciously, he symbolizes a notable development going on in the 
evolution of literature, of art. Chardonne’s effort has been to make 
his books perfectly faithful to experience, and all of his intense 
conscientiousness as an artist is included in that word faithful. 
Fidelity to the real, refusal either to understate or overstate for 
effect, has made him an honest, and therefore responsible, writer. 
This search for fidelity represents a magnificent moral elegance. 
But this same scrupulosity has likewise invaded his whole being, 
and in his presence one feels that here is an artist whose artistic 
energy has gone into his own life as much as into his books. In 
speaking of him, it is no longer necessary to say that he has created 
a work of art, but a life of art. 

It is not impossible that the next great medium for artists 
will be personality instead of plastic or poetic materials. In earliest 
times, man used his body as a medium for decorative artistic 
efforts. These techniques were presently refined and perfected 
on objective media, and the plastic arts attained an early per- 
fection. The collaboration of the mind later brought it into dom- 
inance, and literature became the major form of artistic expres- 
sion. Goethe, who foresaw so much, sought out an artistic medium 
that would reconcile mind and nature. With the growing concept 
and understanding of personality in the western world, artists 
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are perhaps more and more spending their expressive efforts in 
the creation of harmonious and balanced personalities. The equi- 
librium between the qualities of the saint, the poet, and the sage 
would be a triumph of classical measure. Who knows how many 
new artists, at present, are achieving not merely works but lives 
of art . . . like Chardonne? 

It is perhaps inevitable that in such activity the artist should 
find his medium in the couple. Chardonne’s books, like his life, 
are devoted to the creation of the ideal couple. For him such a 
condition is indispensable for maturity. “I make,” he says, “an 
enormous distinction between youth and maturity. The evolution 
of generations in their conflicts is interesting and exciting, but 
the great evolution in life is that from youth to maturity. Child- 
hood and youth persist, of course, in the later stage, but it is 
only in the condition of marriage that one comes to discover him- 
self. That is why one should marry late rather than early. In 
youth, one can rely on neither his judgment nor his heart, and so 
is totally lacking in discernment. One accepts the floating general 
opinion as his individualized one, which is a grave error. Then, 
too, it is quite upsetting to have to realize at too early an age that 
one is not exactly what he thought. This discovery, when marriage 
reveals you to yourself as quite a different being, psychologically 
speaking, can be harmful to the other occupations of young men. 
Above all, it gives too much domination to woman just when 
man ought to be most free. It creates a permanent class of the 
emotionally poor who, from the point of view of society, are just 
as significant as the financially impoverished.” 

Chardonne’s thinking, however, is much less “social” than 
is common in France. Barrett Wendell’s old observation that for 
the Frenchman sociability is next to godliness still seems largely 
true. This need to exchange talk is manifest in hundreds of curious 
ways; for instance, in the movie-house intermissions, paral- 
lelling those of the legitimate theatre. The theatre, in fact, re- 
mains a social institution in France. The opportunity to “socialize 
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between acts” is rigorously observed also by nearly all the movie- 
houses, which declare a halt in the program every two hours or 
so, when the feature film is ended. The termination of the re- 
freshment period is signaled by the same deafening din that the 
theatres use, a minute-long bell that vibrates for a block around. 
But all things tend to approach a norm. If the movies have to 
concede to the long habit of granting the clientele a chance to 
parade itself between acts, the theatres have to yield to the in- 
fluence of the cinemas in providing entertainment without long 
waits. A five-act play will often merely drop the curtain without 
turning up the lights between the second and third and the fourth 
and fifth acts. Intermissions are reduced to two instead of four. 
Even the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique tend to yield to this 
new usage. 

Indeed, the movies at last are conditioning the stage-houses 
seriously and significantly in France. That great businessman, if 
not great playwright, Henry Bernstein, has recently despaired in 
the public press of the possibility of long withstanding the menace 
of the cinema’s popularity. 

The space allotted in the newspapers of Paris to the movies 
now considerably outdoes that devoted to the stage. The movie- 
houses, indeed, buy the major portion of advertising space. But 
that is doubtless only an incidental explanation. In reality, the 
despised French cinema industry of several years ago has suddenly 
produced an impressive number of film masterpieces and is a far 
more serious threat to the superiority of Hollywood than the 
once vaunted British efforts of Alexander Korda. Korda and the 
British industry seem to have spent enormous sums of money 
with little sense of organization or direction. Stories of Korda’s 
prodigal impracticality approach the legendary. But in France, 
the sneered-at movie has finally enlisted the participation of most 
of the great names in the contemporary French theatre. As a 
result, it is evolving as a really distinct art form and has at least 
one servant bordering on genius in Jean Renoir, son of the great 
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painter. His version of Gorki’s Lower Depths yielded nothing 
to the stage version in effectiveness, and his current success, Quai 
des Brumes, is veritable poetry, poetry arising from the perfect 
matching of dialogue and photography and acting. Renoir is now 
doing a version of La Béte Humaine of Zola that promises much. 

French movies follow, apparently, no formula or pattern. 
They usually stress a plot of great ingenuity or novelty, but often 
enough there are plotless important exceptions. The two “big” 
films of the autumn opening were Pagnol’s The Baker’s Wife 
and Pierre Fresnay (New York’s Noah of several years ago) in 
Mediterranean Alarm. The latter has a breathless and entirely 
novel intrigue—but The Baker's Wife may be resumed as fol- 
lows: (1) the baker loves his wife; (2) the baker’s wife runs 
away with another man; (3) the town has no more good bread 
and it’s too bad. That bald framework supports a matchless 
evocation of a French Main Street, every bit as good as Sinclair 
Lewis’s capital novel. 

As in America, the French theatre is the constant object of 
mournful predictions. The papers in France when in need of 
copy conduct “inquests” on the dying state of the drama in 
the playhouse. There is yet, though, some hope, as witnessed by 
the internationally publicized quarrel last spring of two French 
playwrights. 

In all the publicity given the famous duel between Edouard 
Bourdet and Henry Bernstein, little attention was given the really 
noteworthy news value of the item. That Bernstein, Paris’ most 
successful and business-like playwright, should take seriously any 
attitude manifested towards him by the Comédie-Frangaise or its 
directorate—there was the unexpected. For at least a decade, the 
prestige of the National Theatre has fallen so low as to be on 
a level with the doubtful Academy. Most of the best actors 
and actresses of the Comédie had, of course, separated from what 
was regarded as a dated tradition, and only schoolmasters and 
provincials were supposed to be impressed with Moliére’s twen- 
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tieth century descendants. With Bourdet’s appointment as director 
several years ago there was a volcanic change. He imported the 
four most famous actor-producers in the French theatre to reju- 
venate the Comédie’s stagnant repertory and habits: Copeau, 
Jouvet, Dullin and Baty. The famous old theatre knew a hasty 
renaissance. Surely Bernstein’s duel with Bourdet over a question 
concerning his plays was more eloquent of the new liveliness of 
the Comédie than of any personal animosity. 

But despite Bourdet’s annexation of the big talents of the 
Paris stage, his critics still have a leg to stand on. No great new 
playwright has been discovered and the operations of the Four 
Doctors have largely been devoted to production and staging. 
The classical repertoire was in some instances recreated and plays 
as recent as Pirandello’s Right You Are, If You Think You 
Are were dazzlingly mounted and timed for applause-catching 
effectiveness. But the best play of the past season came from a 
fifty-year-old Academician already famous for his novels—Fran- 
cois Mauriac. As in New York, the big names are those of 
“stagers,” or actor-producers, like Norman Bel Geddes and Orson 
Welles, designers like Joe Mielziner. The theatre is “theatre,” 
but not literature. Bourdet, incidentally, termed his duel with 
Bernstein “theatrical.” 


III 


In all the changes going on in Paris, however, the tradition- 
al attractiveness of the capital was undiminished. That recipe 
has not been lost. This famous charm of the French as a race 
seems to spring from their ability to blend exuberance and deli- 
cacy. This combination of two traits usually at war is novel and 
fresh for the foreigner, and especially for the American who 
finds no middle ground between the energy of Hemingway and 
the refinement, say, of James Branch Cabell. We think in brackets 
of extremes—Whistler and Sargent, Mark Twain and Henry 
James, Whitman and Emerson, Fosdick and Billy Sunday, Roose- 
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velt and Garner, Clark Gable and Robert Taylor, Grant Wood 
and Maxfield Parrish, H. L. Mencken and Stuart Sherman, 
Howard Mumford Jones and Stark Young. Curiously enough, it 
is in the realm of the popular arts that this harmonious equilibrium 
of the French is matched in America. The winning quality of 
Maurice Chevalier is present in Chaplin’s art, and George Gersh- 
win, had he not died prematurely, might have been our genius 
in the mood of domesticated virility or virile tenderness. The 
“Rhapsody in Blue” is already indicative of reconciled opposites 
by its title. 

It is true many tourists thought Paris less gay this summer— 
for them. No matter. The only difference is in the super-imposed 
tourist-ground Paris. The Paris most of us love still sits in her 
chair on the boulevard and speculates with a rueful but fond 
irony upon life. After an apéritif, which relaxes the body while 
stimulating the mind, one goes for a stroll in the Luxembourg 
Gardens and delights the organ of the eye on vista after vista 
of perfectly harmonized colors, of perfectly patterned planting. 
One exults in the softness of the powdery and veiled Parisian 
sky, or knows a lifting of the heart at the sight of the lavender 
wash on the horizon. Here, truly, is a life of simple, albeit 
sensuously based, pleasures. Paris desires perfection and not the 
German aim of greatness. She realizes her role is to understand, 
rather than to will, like the Germans, or act, like the English. 
She realizes the texture of her soul is faintly autumnal. She 
would not have it otherwise. It is useless to rebel in life; one 
must accept, and in the acceptance achieve liberation and catharsis. 
Un désespoir paisible est la sagesse méme. 











FOR A CHILD SLAIN IN WAR 
by Thelma Phiegar 


He would have known how sweet a thing 
A leaf can be in opening 

Until he learned to watch with us 

The worm, uncurled and venomous, 
Upon the underside of spring. 


Man’s cloven foot and twisted limb— 
The legend of the seraphim— 
These will not taunt him now. He lies 
With blinding peace upon his eyes, 
Saved by man’s hate from hating him. 
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OKLAHOMA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
by Richard Murray Clark 


W 

ILL ycu go down to Flowerdale the second Sunday in 
May?” the Dean of the School of Religion asked. Although I had 
lived ten years in Oklahoma, the name Flowerdale was new to 
me; but as it lay, the Dean said, within forty miles by excellent 
roads, I agreed to go. 

Thus it happens that at a quarter after nine this sunny May 
morning, I have drawn my car up in front of the paintless little 
church which blocks the south end of Flowerdale’s main street. 
I am running over my sermon notes for the last time, and 
speculating somewhat curiously upon the day before me. A 
youth of twelve comes slowly down the street. He is swinging 
an old-fashioned key of the kind which doubles like a jackknife 
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in the middle. 1 watch him approach, fit the key into the lock, 
and turn it gratingly. The door is pushed back, and he disap- 
pears within. The air is not as stagnant as I had feared, for a 
number of panes are lacking in the sashes. 

The room is a plain rectangle with a boxlike protrusion at 
each end. The first, through which I have just come, is the 
entry way. From its ceiling the bell rope hangs, and the pres- 
sure tank of the gasoline lamp system sits in its corner. Flower- 
dale has electricity, but the church has not counted it needful. 
The opposite protrusion is an alcove which at ten will be used for 
a Sunday School class, and at eleven or something after will be 
a choir loft. In front of the alcove the platform spreads the 
width of the room, a pine pulpit at its center, its varnish dark and 
opaque from years. At one end a battered upright piano shows 
a dozen ivories missing, and the rest as yellow as some bearded 
tobacco chewer’s teeth. A circle of tiny chairs at the opposite end 
indicates where a primary class will meet. 

The walls were papered long ago, but now they are brown 
and stained in the many places where moisture has intruded. In 
one corner a full strip of paper has fallen away to show the 
streaked white plaster behind it. From the dirty wooden ceil- 
ing several boards hang precariously while the black wire tubing 
of the lighting system snakes along it, dropping lamps with 
frosted globes from two central points. Ugly black hooks at 
irregular intervals show where their predecessors, the kerosene 
lamps, once hung. 

Except the pulpit, the only ecclesiastical suggestions in this 
whole architecture are the pointed arches of windows and door. 
There had once been borders of colored panes about the edges of 
the window sashes, but it was easier to replace them with clear 
glass; now only one or two tinted rectangles in each window bear 
witness to this misguided attempt at the esthetic. The floor is 
of oiled pine, much grooved by the foot shuffling of years which 
no carpet has ever deadened. 
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As I take in the details of this setting for my Sunday’s work, 
the boy rings the bell and leaves, whistling up the street. Left 
to myself, 1 wander about the church. A stack of paper-covered 
song books, dirty and frayed-edged, rises uncertainly at the end 
of a front pew. I take one up and try to interpret the little black 
and white squares and triangles which dance over the staff in the 
place of conventional notes. I had almost forgotten the exist- 
ence of “shaped notes.” Who invented them, I wonder, and 
why? 

I glance out the door at a large man leisurely approaching. 
A little after, he steps through the entry way, and I see he is 
panting slightly in spite of his unhurried gait. Kindly eyes look 
out through thick shell-rimmed glasses, a heavy watch chain with 
a lodge token loops about one suspender strap, and already, 
though the morning is cool, damp marks of perspiration are ap- 
pearing beneath the arms of the brown shirt. Smiling and with 
outstretched hand, he begins, “I’m Mr. Jims. You’re to talk 
for us today, I reckon?” Mr. Jims is the Elder to whom I am 
to report, and we feel acquainted at once. He is, so the Dean 
said, “one of the three or four successful men of the community.” 
Mr. Jims keeps the larger of the two little stores, and at the same 
time serves as postmaster. I had noticed his store as I turned 
into the main street—one of those single-story drab frame fronts 
with a slanting wooden awning over the sidewalk, the windows a 
bit dingy, but the threshold and the benches between the awning 
posts both well worn. 

Mr. Jims is easy to talk with. He violates grammar so 
genially and naturally that one hardly notices it; yet his words 
hold a weight of assurance. His talk runs from his daughter 
who is married and lives in “the City”—possibly I knew her 
when she was in the University two years back, now—to allu- 
sions to chats with friendly state politicians whose names are daily 
newspaper grist throughout the state. I gather that he belongs 
to that affable outer fringe of politics which contents itself with 
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little and in that little enjoys security. Probably the post office 
is to be explained so. I feel Mr. Jims to be inherently honest, 
and at the same time generous. No doubt many an upland 
farmer owes his getting through the winter to open accounts which 
a good crop may reduce but never balance. Mr. Jims is Sunday 
School Superintendent as well as Elder. I watch him absently 
jotting down a number or two for the “Opening Exercises” as 
we talk. 

People are beginning to stream in now, little girls in knots 
of three or four, one sometimes leading a toddling brother or 
sister. The lads of the Boys’ Class are still playing in the yard 
about the church. Men and women arrive, usually alone, but 
occasionally in family groups if they have driven in from the 
farms. Now come introductions of “the minister,” and conver- 
sations about neighborhood interests. ‘“How’s Gramma this 
morning?” “Not so good, she was pretty bad last night.” Or, 
“Sally an’ her man goin’ to be home today?” “Well, I don’t 
hardly know if she’s comin’ or not. She wrote maybe her an’ 
Sam ’uld be down this mornin’, but I don’t jus’ look for ‘em.” 
“Tf they don’t get here now,” cracks Mr. Jims, “jes? you send 
Art over an’ I'll come round an’ help you eat up that chicken 
you’ve got all ready.” 

It is now ten minutes after ten. The small knight of the 
big key reappears in the entry and jangles the bell irregularly. 
A pause longer than usual tells that he has succeeded in turning 
it quite over. Mr. Jims is looking worried now. He scans the 
street and although several people are sauntering toward the 
church, he seems still disturbed. “Any of you know if Freida’s 
coming this morning?” he asks the group in general. Uncertainty 
is the answer. “She’s the girl that plays the pianer,” he explains 
to me. 

Freida apparently is not coming, at least not yet. But when 
hope has almost gone, a six-year-old in the entry way cries, 
“Here she comes, Mr. Jims.” 
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The shadow leaves Mr. Jims’ face; he is beaming and self- 
sufficient again. Meanwhile Freida hurries in, red-faced, red- 
haired, freckled, and scrawny. She looks at the reproving faces, 
then gasps, “Good gracious! I ain’t late, am I?” Mr. Jims 
warms the coolness with, “Well, you’re not so very late this 
mornin’, Freida, an’ I guess it don’t make no great difference 
nohow. Nobody here’s goin’ to a fire as I knows of.” 

Freida takes her place hastily at the piano. She is a girl 
only by Mr. Jims’ courtesy, and I can imagine that a scene 
similar to this has occurred some three times a month for the 
last ten years. Now she looks expectantly at Mr. Jims, who 
whispers the numbers. She nods, and he straightens, clears his 
throat, and announces, “Let’s all turn to number sixty-seven. 
Everybody sing.” Freida strikes a few chords, not very accurate- 
ly, and the school, perhaps fifty by this time, is off to the melan- 
choly swing of “The Old Rugged Cross.” That finished, we 
ask musically of whomever it may concern, “Would you be free 
from your burden of sin?” and then inform the atmosphere, 
“There is power in the blood.” Meanwhile the Secretary, a 
young high-school girl, is bustling about with “lesson leaves.” 
The music stops, and I hear myself called on to lead in prayer. 

We are seated once more, and again Mr. Jims is clearing 
his throat. “We’ll read the lesson,” he says. There comes a 
fluttering of papers, a general unfolding of spectacles among the 
older set, and at last the quiet which signals the beginning. It 
is an Old Testament lesson with perhaps more than its share of 
proper names, Isaiah and Hezekiah among them. The responses 
progress well enough until the readers stumble upon these; then 
my own voice and that of one of the more assured Elders stand 
out strangely alone, but not always in perfect agreement. 

The time for classes has arrived, and half a dozen form. 
The toddlers and first and second graders climb the platform 
and fill the circle of little chairs. Those older than they separate 
into a boys’ class and a girls’ class until high school age. In time 
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these will graduate into the young people’s class, in which they 
will remain until they are married and the first baby is in evidence. 
If the Sunday School holds them after that, community code de- 
mands that the fathers shall enter the men’s class and the mothers, 
the women’s. Today two of them have brought their babies . . . 

I am taken to the men’s class, which is taught by the young 
Superintendent of the Flowerdale Schools. Mr. Jims has al- 
ready introduced “the Professor,” and has confided in a perfectly 
audible voice, “He’s an up-an’-comer. The whole district’s sold 
on him.” The class includes a half dozen farmers in all stages 
of prosperity, from that of Mr. Deams of the shrewd, cold gray 
eye, the community’s one rich man who wears a coat on Sundays 
and holds mortgages on several of the best farms of his neighbors, 
through that of Bill Schmallen, who “used to be an awful drinker, 
but ain’t touched a drop since he got converted at revival meetin’ 
five years back,” to that of Old Joe Baker, who lives alone in a 
one-room upland shack, and has come to church wearing a week- 
old beard and dressed in overalls. 

“The Professor” stands before this stolid group and de- 
velops the toothy grin of the community’s “up-an’-comer.” 
“Tet’s read the first verse over again,” he says when all are 
clutching quarterlies or lesson leaves. We read together in 
monotone. I note that old friend Hezekiah has become Hee-zeé- 
kuh on the Professor’s lips, but no one seems disturbed, and at 
his second naming we are all saying, “Hee-zeé-kuh.” “Now, 
Mr. Jims,” begins the Professor, “just what do you think is the 
meaning of that verse?” Mr. Jims is not sure, but suggests a 
possibility. There is a nodding of agreemnt, and the second 
verse is produced and dispatched with like ceremony, with Mr. 
Deams as the victim. I am caught in my turn; in fact, everyone 
except “Old Joe” manages to wring out some sort of uncertain 
meaning from his verse. So it proceeds to the end of the lesson. 

While we have been so engaged, the Secretary has been by 
to leave the collection envelope and the class book. Little Annie 
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up on the platform has dropped her penny, which rolls beneath 
our feet, where she dives to recover it. The Secretary has come 
again for our envelope, and has retired to make calculations at 
the parlor stand beneath the pulpit. Satisfied at length after 
much pencil chewing, she now scurries about with pulp paper 
Sunday School periodicals, which the younger lads begin to read 
furtively while teacher is talking to the boy at the other end of 
the class. 

Finally, Mr. Jims hauls out his thick gold watch by its 
ponderous chain, consults it, and nods to the waiting Secretary, 
who taps the little hand-bell on her stand. There is a rising buzz 
as teachers turn to sit primly in front of their classes, and urgent 
whisperings are unloosed behind them. Mr. Jims clears his 
throat; the loudest whisperings cease; and he announces, “We 
will have the Secretary’s report.” Half turning, I catch an 
eighth grader across the room mouthing the same words silently, 
and mimicking Mr. Jims’ very manner. 

The Secretary drones, “Flowerdale Sunday School opened 
May 10th by singing number sixty-seven and number fourteen. 
Were led in prayer by Rev. Brown. Tiny Tots’ class, seven 
present, six cents collection; Boys’ Class, thirteen present, twenty- 
one cents; Girls’ Class, twelve present, thirty-five cents; Young 
Folks Class, fifteen present, fifty-five cents; Women’s Class, 
seventeen present, fifty-six cents; Men’s Class, eight present, 
forty-one cents. Total attendance, seventy-two; total collection, 
two dollars and fourteen cents.” 

Next come announcements. “Rev. Brown has come down 
from the University this morning and will preach for us after 
Sunday School, and tonight after Christian Endeavor. Janey, 
who’s to lead Endeavor tonight?” Janey thinks it is Helen, and 
hopes everybody will turn out. A young fellow of twenty gets 
up and says, “There’s going to be a sing here this afternoon about 
two. Let’s everybody come out and get in practice for the big 
sing over at Purcell next Sunday. The Light Crust Doughboys 
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are goin’ to be there, an’ we’ll all take our dinners an’ sing all 
day. You ought just to hear those Doughboys; I tell you they’ll 
sure draw a crowd over there next Sunday.” 

After he has subsided, Mr. Jims produces a little cross- 
shaped pottery bank with a slit in the top, places it on the stand, 
and inquires benignly, “Have we had any birthdays this week?” 
There is a movement in the girls’ class, and three nine-year-olds 
parade proudly and solemnly to the front, followed a little sheep- 
ishly by a boy of the same age. Back of them comes a giggling 
high-school girl. Mr. Jims beams on the five as the pennies clank 
one by one at the bottom of the bank. “My,” he says, “we don’t 
often have so many birthdays as this all in one week. Just think, 
four nine-year-olds!” 

Freida goes back to the piano, and we sing a couple of songs. 
It is a quarter after eleven when Mr. Jims says, “Let’s all bow 
our heads and say our closing verse.” We murmur, “Let the 
words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer.” At the 
last syllable most of the youngsters make a line for the door, a 
few join parents elsewhere in the room, all the high-school age 
save those who will sing in the choir escape. Another session of 


Sunday School at Flowerdale has ended. 
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SEVENTH SON 
by William McBurney 


|. WAS a matter of much conjecture in the little Cajun com- 
munity of Bayou Chene as to whether Camille Boudreaux was 
really crazy or just drunk and acting that way. 

Of a Saturday afternoon you could see him walking jerkily 
along the road toward town—a little man with bushy black 
whiskers. He walked all over the road and you could see his 
big bare footprints in the dust winding from first one side to the 
other. 

Camille said, “Me, I look on one side de road. I don’ fin’ 
noting, so I look on de udder.” His patron saint had told him 
that he would find something in the road and that is why he was 
always looking. No one ever found out exactly which saint had 
told him this. It was not St. Joseph or St. Pierre or St. Joachim, 
whose gilt and plaster images stood in the niches of the little 
frame chapel on the bayou. Whenever someone asked Camille 
about it, he would mutter, “Why you axe me a so stupide 
question, ehn? It is de one I am christen for.” But no one 
along the bayou was sure that he had ever heard of a Saint 
Camille. 

At any rate, Camille’s patron saint was one of his closest 
and best friends, for he took away all his sins. Whenever any- 
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one missed a fish net or a sack of rice, or even a calf, they could 
usually find it at Camille’s house and him sitting on the front 
stoop, rocking and humming to himself. He had forgotten all 
about it. 

When he finally got into town, he would lean against the 
barberpole, smelling of whisky and sweat, and talk to everyone 
that came by. There was always a crowd around Camille. 

“You know somet’ing,” he once said, “dis damn hard time 
is mauvais, yes. Me an’ my fam’ly, we have a bad time to get 
long. Mais, I don’ know why. We stay home and we work 
hard. We don’ was’e our money. My wimmen folks don’ 
wear silk pants and don’ go no place. Damn, damn, damn, it’s 
bad, yas,” Camille said and spat through the bush of black 
wiry whiskers. 

One day he shot his father-in-law, old man Azenor Petit- 
jean, while they were out in the marsh hunting mud hens. The 
shooting was the result of a long feud between Camille and his 
beau-pére that had all started because old man Petitjean did not 
want Camille to marry his fat daughter Cora. He was of the 
opinion that the marriage would be an unfortunate match, one 
with an inferior family. Then, too, he objected to the still that 
everyone knew Camille had hidden in the swamp behind his 
house. 

Finally Camille won out, though. People often said that 
he must have talked poor old man Petitjean blue in the face 
so he had to give in. But it was only an armed truce, because 
the biggest insult of all came when he refused to have a wedding 
féte, the customary cake and wine after the ceremony, or even to 
give a wedding dance at Joe Cherami’s pavilion on the bayou. The 
old man had a reputation for being stingy, but still everyone re- 
membered that when his oldest girl Comelie was married, the 
groom was so drunk by nightfall from the féte that he could 
scarcely dance. 

That was the beginning of it all. On Saturday afternoon as 
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Camille was leaning against the barberpole, talking to everyone 
that came by, often someone would ask him how he and his 
father-in-law were getting along. That was enough to start 
him. He would spit in the dust. “Mais, ce maudit cochon, dat 
damn pig, dat dog”—and then he would curse him in Cajun 
French while they all roared with laughter. 

When they had the trial, buggies and surreys and open 
wagons almost filled the hitching-post lot under the big old 
pecan trees. Everyone came to Camille’s trial. All the Boud- 
reaux were there and people from along the bayou as far down 
as the Choupique settlement. The hot little courtroom was 
packed and noisy with women gossiping and fanning, men dis- 
cussing the rice crop, and children playing under the seats. 

Up in the front sat Camille and his wife, their children and 
nearest relatives. Poor Cora was nursing little Gabriel, and she 
cried all the way through the trial, though no one found out why. 
Only Camille was perfectly calm. He was wearing a faded 
pink shirt and black trousers, instead of his usual blue overalls, 
and a new pair of shoes bought especially for the occasion. He 
was smiling and humming to himself snatches of a Cajun song 
about a woman who had a husband who was the best drunkard 
in the country. 

When the questioning began, Camille turned around and 
said, “You” honor, judge, me, I don’ like dis man. He is like 
a damn catfish. If he don’ stop axe me so stupide question, I 
ain? go’n’ answer him.” 

The judge said that he would fine him for contempt of 
court and Camille started mumbling, “Me, I don’ know what it 
is—contemp’. What it is, ehn?” Finally he got around to tell- 
ing about the shooting. 

“Eh bien, we was walk in de marsh an we bot’ have gons. 
We don’ fin’ no mud hen, so we start back. He was walk in 
front of me when I hear a voice w’at say, ‘Camille, you are de 
sevent’ son of de sevent? son and w’atever you do will be forgive 
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even wit’out goin’ to confession.’ And it say, ‘You know yow’ 
fadder-in-law is a dog an’ also a pig. W’y don’ you shoot him?’ 
And I say, ‘Well, I be damn.’ So I shoot him and he fall down 
in de grass and water. Den a whole bunch of angel come and 
dey pick me up. Dey was damn purty, all dress in white, wit’ 
wings more big dan a buzzard. An’ dey carry me all de way 
home an’ lay me down in de back yard. An’ I say, ‘Well, damn, 
damn, damn, w’at you t?ink of dat?’ ” 

People still wonder just how Camille got out of going to 
jail. Maybe the jury believed his story. Every Saturday he 
would tell it, changing parts here and there, but just to improve 
it. It always seemed to amaze him and he would stop and 
scratch his head and say, “Well, w’at you tink of dat?” But 
anyway he kept on walking down the dusty roads, looking for 
something—and stealing things now and then. It didn’t matter 
because his patron saint forgave him and anyway he was the 
seventh son of the seventh son. 
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RARLY FREEZE 
by Louise Remund Dominey 


| MORNING was still gray; an oil lamp burned on the 
breakfast table. The dishes gleamed in the yellow light, and 
the long shadow of the cream pitcher fell across my plate. Over 
my biscuit I was sending envious glances toward Barbara, who 
was dressed ready for school. More than anything I would have 
liked to go with her. But my pleas had been refused. Sometime, 
maybe, I could go and visit all day and use her crayons and play 
on the swings at recess. But now I had to stay at home and be a 
nice girl, 

Barbara sat across the table. Her face was scrubbed and 
pink and smug; her nose was red and pinched from the cold— 
she had been doing chores outside in the biting frost. Her red 
hair was pulled back pompadour style and braided so tight that 
her eyes popped. Resplendent on her flat blue serge chest like 
an array of generals’ decorations were a gold penmanship medal, 
a Sunday school pin, and a large white button with a red cross. 
Around her neck was a flannel rag; she reeked of turpentine 
and lard. 

I hated her. I hated everybody. I hated Charlie, the hired 
man. With loathing I watched him coolly saucer his coffee. As 
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he speared a biscuit, he gave me a solemn wink, and I frowned 
dourly back. 

Grandpa was grumbling because the little pigs from a late 
litter had frozen in the night, all except one; it was squealing in 
a box behind the stove. Grandma was complaining because some 
of her canned stuff had burst. Charlie allowed it looked like a 
bad winter and shook his head gravely. But there was work to 
be done; the men finished their meal, sucked their teeth, and 
scraped back their chairs, reluctant to leave the table. They got 
up heavily and clumped out to the kitchen. Grandma shooed 
them out into the cold. Barbara went to get her coat and hat 
off the nail behind the door and followed the men outside. 
Through the window I could see the buggy lurching off with 
her sitting stiffly on the seat, tin lunch-box beside her. My lip 
trembled and my eyes filled with tears in a sudden wave of self- 
pity. Then Grandma returned to the dining-room. As she 
leaned across the table to blow out the lamp, she peered at me. 

“Cheer up, Dese,” she said. “Grandpa is going to town. 
Maybe he’ll bring back some peppermints.” 

Now the house seemed empty, cold, and still. I sat in the 
rocker by the dining-room stove. Like some great, benevolent, 
black idol it squatted there. The slits in the door made a grinning 
mouth with jack-o’-lantern teeth. It roared deep in its belly. 
Outside the wind sang around the corner of the house and beat 
its fists against the windowpanes. Behind me on the wall I could 
more feel than hear the leaves of the calendar rustling in the 
draft. From the kitchen came the sound of the steady, vigorous 
jouncing of Grandma’s churn. On the back porch the old cat 
yowled, and I went to let him in and gave him some cream. I 
was a princess feeding a beggar. And then I played he was a 
horse and tied him to the tatle-leg in the dining-room, and 
while he struggled and scratched, I tied my rag-doll on his back. 
When I let him loose, he slunk off under the cot, snarling feline 
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oaths. And then I took corncobs out of the kindling box and 
made princess dolls with lace curtain dresses and long trains. 

Grandma came into the dining-room and said, “If you put 
on your cap and coat and tie a scarf about your neck, [’ll let you 
take this bucket and go get some corn for the chickens. Now 
button up good.” And she shoved my limp hands into my mit- 
tens and pulled my red stocking-cap down over my ears. 

I went out and the kitchen door closed on my back. I 
turned to face the strong wind whipping across the bare, red 
yard. It blew sand into my eyes and nipped my nose. Bracing 
myself against the cold and wind, I walked stoutly toward the 
granary down by the barn. I was afraid of the barn. It was dark 
inside and the doors banged. I was afraid of the granary too, a 
little. But I went to the door, and, ready to run, I opened it. 
Nothing was there except the great pile of yellow corn. I 
crawled up onto the floor and looked around. Now I was a 
princess in a countinghouse, and this was my gold. Thousands 
and thousands of pieces. I took off my mittens and plowed my 
hands deep into the yellow hoard. The cold grains ran through 
my fingers. Here and there were white grains and red ones— 
diamonds and rubies. I sat on the top of it all, gloating. And 
then I filled my pail and jumped down out of the granary. 

“Here, chick, chick, chick!” I called. And as the beggars 
crowded around, I scattered my bounty among them. I was the 
kindest princess in the world and they loved me. The game was 
old, one of my favorites. But suddenly my nose was very cold; 
my toes tingled. I forgot my play and became frightened—I 
was so alone. There was the wind making a sound like blowing 
in a bottle and the barn door slamming. Far off across the field 
some crows were cawing. With a smothered gasp I clutched my 
bucket and ran for the house. 

After dinner I said, “Grandma, what can I do?” 

“Run on out and don’t bother me now. Or here, you can 
take this bottle and feed the pig. Let me show you.” 
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I sat far back in the big rocker, my legs stretched out straight 
in front. The back of the chair was cold on my back. Then 
Grandma put the little pig, wrapped in a blanket, on my lap and 
handed me the bottle. This was more fun than a doll. The pig 
was tiny and silky. Its little legs were limp and soft; its ears 
were soft and crinkly. Its hoofs were pink and its nose was pink 
and moist. I rocked it hard and sang We’re Marching to Zion. 

Grandpa was going out. He stopped and grinned. 

“Hello, Alice.” 

“My name is not Alice,” I said. And Grandpa laughed. 

As the afternoon wore on, the silence came creeping in, 
heavy and oppressive. Grandma was asleep on the cot. I sat 
quietly in the rocker, the pig in my arms. It was too still to 
play; the silence rang in my ears. I tapped my feet against the 
grate and shook my head to break the ringing, but my ears still 
buzzed like telephone wires. The room grew darker; the fire 
began to die; the old house creaked. Once the strings of the 
piano in the parlor thrummed in a sudden draft. I turned with 
a start toward the closed door; my heart was pounding. With 
straining stare I watched the door and the shadows in the corner, 
creeping out to smother me. A coal popped in the stove behind 
my back. 

“Grandma! Grandma!” 

“What? What is it?” 

“Tm cold.” 

“Goodness, you scared me.” 

It was good now that Barbara was home from school, and 
the men were back. The coal-oil lamps burned cheerfully. The 
stove chuckled deep down in its throat. The kitchen was steam- 
ing with supper smells. Across the room the whole scene was 
reflected in the dark windowpane. Barbara was setting the table. 
Grandma was saying, “I must get a new oilcloth for that table.” 

“Ah,” said Grandpa, “stew!” 

The meal was a leisurely one. The cows had been milked; 
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there were no chores to do. At my side the old cat begged for 
scraps, and rubbed his warm back against my leg. The people 
in the windowpane laughed and talked. 

“Looks like we’ll get another freeze tonight,” said Grandpa. 

“Yep. Sure does,” agreed Charlie. 

I nodded drowsily over my plate. 

“Tf you fill a fruit jar with hot water and wrap it in a cloth, 
it'll keep your feet warm tonight,” Grandma told us. “And, 
Dese, you’d best let me rub some Vick’s on your chest.” 

Barbara and I undressed in the dining-room behind the 
stove. Grandma drew off my long, black stockings and slapped 
them against the chair back. She warmed my long flannel night- 
gown by the stove and pulled it over my head. 

“Don’t get your feet in the coal dust,” she warned us. 

Then, clutching our fruit jars, we went through the cold, 
dark parlor and up the stairs. Grandma went before us with a 
lamp. Up in the bedroom she jerked the pillow shams off the 
bed and pulled down the covers. I gasped at the cold shock of 
the sheets. Barbara climbed stoically in. 

“Good night. Sleep tight,” called Grandma from the door. 
She was gone with the light. Her feet creaked heavily on the 
stairs. It was quiet. Across the room the white pitcher gleamed 
on the washstand. A chill breeze blew across the bed. We lay 
there still. After a while I stretched my leg out over the icy 
expanse of sheet and touched Barbara with my toes. 

“Barbara,” I whispered, “Barbara.” 

“What?” 

“How long will it be till summer?” 











WILDERNESS TRACK 2... 
by Karle Wilson Baker 


By an old road in Texas, under a tree 

On a trail grown dim for a century, 

They were digging one day, to put up a sign, 
Fence-post, mile-board, or telephone-line— 
When what should they strike there, under the loam, 
But two long earrings and a Spanish comb! 

They handled, and marveled—and put them back, 
Where, long ago on the forest-track, 

The little high heels had stumbled and stopped, 
And the flower had shattered where it dropped. 
The old roots finger the delicate things— 

The Spanish comb, and the long earrings. 
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tration. The P. W. A. P. was a relief project which employed 
artists, and the pay was determined by the prevailing rates of 
the C. W. A. for skilled craftsmen. During a year the emergency 
P. W. A. P. employed 3,600 artists who produced 16,000 works 
in various mediums. Many of these works were murals in public 
buildings, and the appearance of these wall paintings in public 
places was an unheralded prophecy of the revival of mural paint- 
ing in America. 

When the P. W. A. P. was terminated in June of 1934, 
Edward Bruce, director of the project, and other artists and lay- 
men persuaded officials to establish a permanent and non-relief 
branch of the Treasury Department for the embellishment of 
Federal buildings. With the co-operation of Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, C. J. Peoples, Director of Pro- 
curement, and Louis A. Simon, Supervising Architect, a perma- 
nent Government agency called the Section of Painting and 
Sculpture of the Treasury Department was organized on October 
16, 1934. While this agency did not follow the plan of the 
P. W. A. P., there can be no doubt that its organization resulted 
from the unusual success of the former undertaking. 

The first bulletin issued by the new Section of Painting and 
Sculpture bore the date of March 1, 1935, and outlined the 
general objectives of the agency as follows: 


(1) To secure suitable art of the best quality available for 
the embellishment of public buildings. 

(2) To carry out this work in such a way as will assist in 
stimulating, as far as practicable, development of art in this coun- 
try and reward what is regarded as the outstanding talent which 
develops. 

(3) So far as consistent with a high standard of art, to employ 
local talent. 

(4) To endeavor to secure the co-operation of people through- 
out the country interested in the arts and whose judgment in 
connection with art has the respect of the Section in selecting 
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artists for the work to be done and criticism and advice as to 
their production. 

(5) In carrying out this work, to make every effort to afford 
an opportunity to all artists on the sole test of their qualifications 
as artists and, accordingly, to encourage competitions wherever 
practicable, recognizing, however, certain artists in the country, 
because of their recognized talent, are entitled to receive work 
without competition. 

The idea of the Government’s becoming a discerning and 
interested patron of American art has had a revolutionary effect 
on the psychological and actual development of our art in the last 
three years. By holding rigid competitions both regional and 
national for murals and sculpture to decorate most of the new 
Federal buildings, the Section has given a tangible impetus to 
American art at the time it was most needed. For the first time 
art has been purchased on a large scale with the purchase de- 
pending entirely on the quality of the work rather than on the 
fame of the artist. Also, regional artists have been encouraged 
to make use of the material in their own environment and to 
place the resulting work before their own people. This attitude 
has done much to break down the unnatural monopoly of metro- 
politan centers on the development of American art. 

A typical example of how the Section of Painting and 
Sculpture functions is to be found in the recently terminated 
competition for three murals to be placed in the new Post Office 
Terminal Annex at Dallas. The price to be paid for the murals 
was $7,200 and the competition was national in scope. In ad- 
dition to the award for the Dallas murals, appointments were to 
be made for other murals to artists who contributed designs of 
vitality and distinction to this competition. 

One hundred and forty-four artists from all parts of 
America submitted designs to the competition. Their designs 
were entered without signatures since the selection of winners 
was to be made on the work alone. The local or advisory jury 
was composed of Arthur L. Kramer, president of the Dallas Art 
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Association, Richard Foster Howard, director of the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, and Frank Witchell, of the firm of Lang 
and Witchell, architects for the building. This jury made recom- 
mendations and the Section of Painting and Sculpture in Washing- 
ton passed final judgment. Peter Hurd of San Patricio, New 
Mexico, was declared winner of the Dallas competition. 

Thirty-one other appointments were made from this com- 
petition. Dallas artists to receive awards were: Alexandre 
Hogue and Jerry Bywaters, who were awarded one mural each 
in the Post Office at Houston; Lloyd Goff, one mural in the 
Cooper Post Office; Tom Stell, Teague Post Office; and Otis 
Dozier, Giddings Post Office. Another outstanding Texas assign- 
ment, two murals in the Fort Worth Courthouse, was made to 
Frank Mechau of Colorado Springs. Two other Texas artists 
also won appointments: Howard Fisher, of San Antonio, a 
mural in the Baytown Post Office, and José Aceves, of El Paso, 
one mural in the Borger Post Office. 

The winning designs by Peter Hurd will be carried out in 
fresco on the walls of the lobby of the Dallas Terminal Annex. 
The designs are interesting to both layman and artist. One de- 
sign shows the building of an early log house on the banks of 
the Trinity River, another design shows an early mail coach 
overtaking an ox-wagon train, and the smallest of the three de- 
signs depicts a beacon light on a Texas air-mail route. The quali- 
ties of illustration, understandable episode and accurate research in 
these designs represent a tendency in handling material which 
is typical of most of the murals commissioned by the Section of 
Painting and Sculpture. 

Until this competition, Peter Hurd was known principally 
as an illustrator. Husband of Henriette Wyeth, he has developed 
an interest in murals by working with his muralist father-in-law, 
N. C. Wyeth. Hurd has recently executed murals in the New 
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Mexico Military Institute and the Post Office at Big Springs, 
Texas. 

Competitions similar to the Dallas Post Office project are 
being conducted regularly over the country by the Section of 
Painting and Sculpture. Other prominent ones in Texas have 
been the $12,000 competition for murals in the San Antonio 
Post Office, which was awarded to Howard Cook, of Ranchos 
de Taos, New Mexico, and the competition for one large mural 
in the E] Paso Courthouse, which was awarded to Tom Lea, of 
E] Paso, Texas. These are typical of the size and importance of 
art projects now being executed throughout America. 

It may be that we have no immediate promise of a national 
art to equal the virile art of the Renaissance and other great 
periods in history. But with the Government providing 
audience and pay for art with its permanent plan, it is entirely 
possible that an important art movement is now in the making 
in America. 








VOCABULARY OF A WESTERNER 
by Levette Jay Davidson 














W sce: does the West begin? What characterizes a Western- 
er? Although no clear-cut and completely satisfying answers 
have yet been or ever can be offered, new interpretations are 
appearing from time to time. Language study is one of the best 
keys to an understanding of the origins, culture, and attitudes of 
a people, and it should not be overlooked in the attempt to appre- 
ciate the peculiarities of the Western American as distinct from 
the New Englander, the Southerner, the New Yorker or the 
Midwesterner. For such an investigation vocabulary is the most 
significant as well as the most accessible phase of speech. 

This essay stresses words and phrases used in the Moun- 
tain States. Similar material could with but few exceptions have 
been found in the Southwest and in the Pacific States. Some of 
the special vocabularies discussed in the following pages reflect 
phases of western cultural history no longer prominent. Other 
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word usages are restricted to particular localities. Some have even 
been adopted into our national language and help to give it 
vividness and flavor. All are a part of western speech, even though 
individual Westerners of today vary in their familiarity with 
this common heritage and in the use which they make of it in 
speaking and in writing. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, English- 
speaking peoples have been extending the frontier of exploration, 
exploitation and permanent settlement westward from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Pacific Ocean. The language spoken by these 
pioneers and their descendants has been modified by the physical 
nature of the area being subdued, by contact with the Indians 
and with Spanish-speaking neighbors, and by such novel occupa- 
tions as fur trapping and trading, mining, cattle grazing and 
irrigation farming. 

Before the coming of the white man this western country 
had been traversed and occupied by wandering tribes of Indians 
and, in certain localities, by cliff-dwelling and pueblo peoples. 
Linguistically, they left us comparatively little. The resourceful 
Colorado doughboy did as well as could have been expected when, 
to a French lady’s request that he talk some American Indian, 
he replied, “Ouray, Niwot, Chipeta. Manitou, Saguache. Kiowa, 
Ute, Arapahoe, Cheyenne, Idaho, Yuma.” 

Geographical names in the Rocky Mountain West might 
be more varied, musical and suggestive had the pioneers retained 
the more descriptive Indian names of streams, mountains and 
canyons that now are called Bear, Dry or Deer Creek; Front 
Range, Park Range or Elk Mountain; Grand Canyon, Royal 
Gorge or Boulder Canyon. The magnificent mountains of the 
Yellowstone region called “The Hoary-Headed Fathers” by the 
Snake Indians were rechristened the “Tetons” by French trap- 
pers, who saw an anatomical resemblance. The “Spanish Peaks” 
in Southern Colorado, “Las Cumbres Espajfiolas,” were originally 
called “Wah-To-Yah,” or twin breasts. Perhaps the adoption 
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of “Tetons” in Wyoming compensated for the loss of “Wah-To- 
Yah” in Colorado. Since the conquerors of the Indian were not 
impressed by their victim’s culture, they had little desire to 
perpetuate his old place names; our vocabulary today is the 
poorer. “ 

The strongest non-English influence upon the Westerner’s 
speech has been Spanish. A long procession of conquistadors, 
Catholic fathers, Mexican governors and Spanish-speaking peons 
gave our Southwest—from Mexico to Pike’s Peak and out to 
California—more than a sprinkling of Spanish place names and 
Spanish or Mexican terms for common occupations and customs. 
For the newcomer to the West whose education did not include 
the study of the language of America’s first colonizers the pitfalls 
are many. An eastern lady in California was heard to comment: 
“Some western ways are rather peculiar; it’s spelled La Jolla, but 
the natives pronounce it San Luis Obispo.” 

In addition to the Spanish terms used in the fur trade and 
in the cattle industry, to be treated later, many others have 
become a part of the vocabulary of the modern dweller in the 
Rocky Mountain region. Among the Spanish place names in 
Colorado, for the most part concentrated in the region of the 
Arkansas River and south, are: Pueblo, Alamosa, Culebra, Cone- 
jos, Blanca, Bonanza, Boncarbo, Bovina, Buena Vista, Monte 
Vista, La Junta, Manzanola, Mesa Verde, Salida, Trinchera, 
Saguache, Huerfano. Others suggest the influence of the Catholic 
padres: Trinidad, San Luis, San Acacio, San Pablo, Dolores, Las 
Animas and the Purgotoire. The last was shortened from El Rio 
de las Animas Perdidas en Purgotorio; the original Spanish was 
so unpronounceable to the early frontiersmen that they modi- 
fied it to Picketwire River. Often a word or a phrase is pronounced 
in New Mexico in the Spanish way and in Colorado with Ameri- 
can accent and syllabication and even with American vowel 
sounds—for example Rio Grande (ree-oh grahn-di, rye-oh 
grand). 
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Among the Spanish American contributions to our common 
vocabulary are: ranch, corral, presidio, placer, arroyo, canyon, 
pifion, tamale, tortilla, chile con carne, sombrero, mesquite and 
chaparral. It has been suggested that the West begins where 
farms are first called ranches. 

From the time of the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 until the 
emigration to Oregon and California in the ’forties the chief occu- 
pation for white men in the trans-Missouri West was fur trading. 
It attracted hunters, trappers and Indian traders of diverse herit- 
age and background, but of like resourcefulness, hardihood and 
devotion to the independent life of the frontier. Although never 
very numerous, they played a significant part in the development 
of the Far West, and the story of their activities forms a roman- 
tic chapter in American history. 

According to Chittenden, the outstanding authority on the 
fur trade, “the language of the trappers was a strange medley of 
English, French and Spanish and as distant from grammatical 
and literary propriety as it is possible to conceive. As in all situa- 
tions where men are long associated in the same business and in a 
measure excluded from contact with the world around them, a 
peculiar jargon grew up among the trapping fraternity, vigorous 
and picturesque, if not choice, in its details, but now entirely 
extinct. Only in a few old narratives of the times does it still 
survive with any degree of fidelity.” 

Among the more picturesque terms in frequent use among 
the trappers were the following, taken from the French: cache, 
now remembered in names such as Cache La Poudre Creek; plew 
or plus, a term first referring to a choice beaver skin and then to 
any; coup, the stroke at close quarters upon an enemy, proving 
one’s bravery and celebrated in Indian boasting or counting coup; 
rendezvous, applied to the annual wilderness fair where company 
representatives exchanged goods for the trapper’s packs of furs; 
Bayou Salade, the old name for South Park, Colorado, meaning 
salt marsh; boudins, a delicacy made from buffalo intestines; 
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sacre, an oath introduced by the French Canadians; and par fleche, 
a term for well-cured hides and the shields made from them, 
with which arrows could be parried. 

Although French and Spanish sprinkled the words used by 
the mountain men of the fur trade days, the basis of their talk 
was that somewhat illiterate English language common in the 
frontier settlements along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers before 
1840. Numerous expressions were added from their occupation, 
resulting in a jargon not understood by the uninitiated. Included 
were trap-sack, the bag for carrying the beaver traps; possibles, 
the personal property of the trapper; dull boats, made from 
buffalo skins; Taos lightning, distilled in New Mexico; ¢o raise 
hair, a figurative expression for scalping; gone beaver, anyone 
in the position of a beaver in a trap; and on the prairie, free as 
the liquor or other gift expected by the Indians before trading 
could begin. 

No doubt many Westernisms originated along old routes 
of travel—the Santa Fe trail and the Oregon and California 
trail—from the 1820’s to the completion of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1869, or in the new settlements established in the 
Pacific West in the forties, in the valley of the Great Salt Lake 
after 1847 and in the Rocky Mountain mining regions after 1858. 
The language of the pioneer included such terms as prairie 
schooner, port of embarkation; pack train, outfit, pardner ; cut-off, 
winter quarters; and leaders, wheelers and swing cattle (from 
the position in an outfit pulled by three or six ox teams). To 
crack the whip was to start. 

Judging by the place names traceable to overlanders and 
early settlers in such a western state as Wyoming, however, these 
Anglo-Saxon pioneers were not very inventive in the field of lan- 
guage. Witness the names of Wyoming creeks and rivers: Beaver, 
Owl, Buffalo, Horse, Raven, Crow, Big Horn, Snake, Spider, Salt, 
Sage, Dry, Muddy, Bitter, Rock, Wind, Lightning, Young Wo- 
man, Old Woman, Wild Cat, Yellowstone, North, Middle, 
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South, Red, Cottonwood, Powder and Clear. More individual are 
the following: Sweetwater, Shoshone, No Wood, Crazy Woman, 
Medicine Bow, Belle Fourche, Cheyenne, Platte, Encampment, 
Chugwater, Lodgepole and Laramie. 

Greater originality is found in the language of the Latter- 
day Saints who established the state of Deseret in 1847 as their 
primary stake in the new Zion. Since the Mormon Church was 
the center and the inspiration of their settlements, these western 
pioneers used a vocabulary full of words connected with their 
religion and their church organization. To the Saint, outsiders are 
Gentiles. A Jewish resident once said that Utah is the only place 
where his people are called Gentiles. Those who have left the 
fold are apostates; the early official protectors of the flock were 
Danites; and brother and sister are terms applicable to all of 
one’s fellow church members. To go through the Endowment 
House, to wear endowment robes, to be sealed for eternity, to 
engage in Temple work, to belong to the Aaronic Priesthood or 
the Melchizedek Priesthood, or to be one of the Twelve Apostles 
is an honor reserved for the faithful. Some of the later settlements 
received such suggestive names as Bountiful, Enterprise, Ephraim, 
Goshen, Heber, Helper, Joseph, Liberty, Moab, Moroni, Mu- 
tual, Nephi, New Harmony, Paradise, Paragonah, Providence, 
St. George, St. John, Smithville, South Jordan, Standardville and 
Zion Forks. 

With the introduction of irrigation projects by the Mormons 
and the widespread development of irrigation agriculture and of 
city water supply in the West, the old terminology for water 
systems was enriched. The following headline appeared in the 
Rocky Mountain News, for Sunday, April 24, 1938: “Denver 
Shed Has Heavy Water Runoff—Prior Rights Prevent Storage 
of Large Amount.” The story includes these additional expres- 
sions: High Line Canal, relieve the drain from the Platte River, 
second-feet of water, intake at Lake Cheesman, water diverted, 
acre-feet in storage, acre-feet impounded in Eleven-Mile Canon 
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Reservoir, Ralston Dam, and moisture content. Evidently readers 
of western newspapers are expected to know the “language of 
water.” 

Although elaborate irrigation systems were used long ago 
by the Pueblo Indians and the Spaniards, most of the vocabulary 
of modern irrigation has long been a part of the English language 
or has been “home made” as the need for a new expression has 
arisen. In addition to the citations above some of the more com- 
mon terms are: head, headgate, bench flume, head ditch, lateral, 
measuring box, diversion dam, pipe line, bents, seepage, sluice, 
spillway, standpipe, subirrigation, waste gate, wind rustler, over- 
fall, mudsill and hydraulic ram. Many western jokes are inspired 
by the last-named object; although the tenderfoot is warned not 
to get it mixed up with the sheep, he is led to consider it as a 
source for steel wool. The inspector in charge of a section of pipe 
line or canal is called a ditch rider, even though he may always 
walk. 

The mining of precious minerals in the West has also con- 
tributed many words and phrases to our common language, and in 
addition, an extensive vocabulary known by few except the miners 
themselves. Some expressions were brought in by foreigners. 
Some are shortened technical terms. Some were created in re- 
sponse to new circumstances. Interesting additions and a few local 
variations are to be found in the gold and silver mining regions 
in Colorado near Central City, Idaho Springs, Cripple Creek 
and Leadville. Here a community of interest and relatively great 
isolation once activated creative expression, although the bulk of 
the mining terms are familiar in California, Nevada, the Klon- 
dike, any place where men have washed gold from placers or 
mined veins of precious ores. 

In addition to expressions dealing with the actual mining 
process, a supplementary vocabulary akin to slang and used to 
attain vividness has grown up. In the Idaho Springs and Central 
City regions many employees were brought in from the Cornish 
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mines; a Cornish man is still referred to as Cousin Jack; a Cornish 
girl or woman is called Cousin Jenny. The old-time prospector 
and miner proudly refers to himself as a hardrock miner. The 
person who steals good ore is a high-grader, although the term 
has been applied in a literal sense to one who works in rich veins. 
The man who tends the elevator is a cager. One who wields with 
both hands a large hammer and strikes the jack or wedge used 
to separate rocks broken by dlasting is called a double-jacker; 
if he uses a smaller hammer, in one hand, he is a simgle-jacker. 
Since the driver of the old-time ore car was called a mule-skinner 
or mule-wacker, the operator of the modern motor-propelled car 
is a motor-skinner or sometimes just a trammer. The helper on 
the ore train is a swamper, one who cleans out the cars. The burro 
or jackass of the early days, a frequent companion to the pros- 
pector for pay dirt, is still called a Rocky Mountain canary, in 
reference to its tuneful voice. 

From the experiences of ranch men and cowboys in the cattle 
industry of the great plains during the ’seventies and ’eighties 
developed a vocabulary descriptive of the day’s work, the equip- 
ment of the cowboy, the special tasks of roping, branding, the 
round up, the long drive, breaking horses, rustling, trailing and 
such recreation as the rodeo and singing. So extensive were these 
linguistic inventions that Ramon F. Adams has recently published 
a book, Cowboy Lingo, devoted to them. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1848 incited the west- 
ward rush and brought a heavy demand for cattle, horses and 
mules developed in the great range lands from southern Texas 
to northern Montana, from central Nebraska to the mountains 
of the Pacific—one-third of the area of the United States. The 
livestock industry thrived with the development of the overland 
railroad westward until that same railroad brought in settlers 
who occupied and fenced off the once open range and until the 
newer methods of stock raising and marketing now in use were 
developed. The northern drives to fattening range and new 
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markets increased from 1866 to 1885, dwindling thereafter. The 
Texas Trail was replaced by the box car and packing plants at 
centers scattered through the West. In days long past the cry 
“cattle is king” was truly expressive, for cattle were given the 
right of way over railroad tracks or through fords; they domi- 
nated the life of the great plains. 

The picturesque range word buffaloed came from the mad 
milling of frightened bison; the term stampede is an Americani- 
zation of the Spanish word estampida, meaning a loud noise or 
crash such as would frighten the cattle. Many words in cowboy 
lingo, such as chaps, quirt, riata and hoosegow are corruptions of 
Mexican terminology, for the American learned his trade from 
the dwellers below the Rio Grande, who since the days of Spanish 
conquistadors had seen the herds of cattle and horses multiply, 
either on the ranchos of the ricos—the wealthy landowners—or 
running wild. 

Some common terms were: bunch-grass, sagebrush, rabbit- 
brush and greasewood. To cross the Divide meant to die, to go 
far away. A horse was called a bronco, from the Spanish word 
for rough or wild; a mustang, applicable to unmixed wild horses; 
a cayuse, from the the name of an Oregon Indian tribe; or just 
cow-horse or cow-pony. The cattle were critters; if unbranded, 
mavericks. Upon the range the animals imported from the East 
to improve the breed of wild cattle were called tenderfoots and 
pilgrims; later these terms were applied to human newcomers. 

The worker was known as a cowpuncher, buckaroo or bronco 
buster. Sheep and horses were herded; but cattle were also 
punched, a term first applied to the prodding necessary in loading 
cattle into freight cars and then to any cattle driving. Those who 
accompanied the shipments were called dull nurses. Familiar were 
the terms to go heeled, to pack a gun or shooting-iron and a square 
shooter. Cattle were sometimes locoed—from eating loco weeds 
(named from the Spanish Joco meaning mad); some of these 
weeds were rattle-weeds—and so one became rattled. 
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A cowboy disliked to have anyone ride him or run over him. 
There were bad men and killers but fewer than in the movies 
today. Passed out, passed in his checks, scatter gun (shotgun) 
and Winchester (any rifle) were expressions often heard in cow 
camps. Horses were described as pinto, strawberry roan, flea- 
bitten (dappled), and men as Texas Ike, Slim, Boll Weevil, 
Leather Lip, etc. There was much profanity. As Ramon F. Adams 
wrote, “Few were able to ‘keep the lid on their can of cuss words,’ 
and they admitted that they ‘spoke a language that wasn’t learned 
at their mother’s knee.’ ” 

The cowboy would describe a bucking bronco by saying that 
it was a beast with a bellyfull of bedsprings, a grave digger or 
a widow maker. The rider would be warned, “He’l1 stamp yu into 
the ground so deep yu’ll take roots and sprout,” or “He’ll throw 
you so far you won’t get back in time for your own funeral.” But 
the man who survived would relish even better the offerings of 
the chuck-wagon, a grub pile of beans and coffee that was “strong 
enough to kick up in the middle and carry double.” Even a 
stranger would be greeted by an invitation to “crawl off an’ feed 
yw’ tapeworm.” 

Although the sheepherder is less well-known than the more 
spectacular cowboy, he also has made a small contribution to the 
vocabulary of the Westerner. Some of his terms have been reported 
to American Speech by Charles Lindsay. The sheep outfit of the 
open range includes the flock master or employer, the camp tender 
who cooks the food and looks after the sheep wagon or living 
quarters and the herders, each of whom runs a band of sheep, often 
called woollies or baa-baas. During the lambing season the drop 
band is allowed to fall to the rear of the other, and soon nurse 
maids are needed to look after the green lambs. At shearing time 
the men who take the pelts are called fleece tyers, and a fleece 
large enough to require two strings is a double stringer. The man 
who brands freshly sheared sheep is a paint dauber. In the summer 
the herder and his charges hit for the timber line, the cooler and 
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greener range in the mountains. He may have to engage in salt- 
ing mutton, for his flock needs salt when it is not feeding on the 
wild sage of the plains. 

The cattlemen in Wyoming and elsewhere became alarmed 
toward the end of the nineteenth century by the multiplying 
flock masters, whose sheep damaged the open range by range 
hogging, and who threatened the supremacy of the cattle barons. 
They drew a dead line beyond which sheepmen must not go. 
When this edict was violated, the cattlemen captured the viola- 
tors and read the Scriptures to them. If this was not effective, 
masked and armed cowboys would “sweep down on the sheep 
camps, ‘dry gulch’ (kill) the occupants, burn the wagons and 
‘rimrock’ the sheep bands (drive them over a precipice, all the 
sheep following the leaders who made the jump).” The cattle- 
men thus opposed the flock master as they had fought the coming 
in of the granger farmer and the nester. 

Today the customs of the period “when cattle was king” are 
respectfully imitated or brazenly exploited by the dude ranch 
and the rodeo. Although there are still cattle rustlers, they work 
with rubber-tired automobile trucks, butcher the cattle in the pas- 
tures and drive away with the meat under the protection of night. 
Cattle are still vital to the life of the West, but the old open 
range has in most places shrunk to the fenced-in feed lot and 
privately owned pasture lands. 

An important latter-day activity in the Rocky Mountain 
region is beet sugar making. Its vocabulary is a blend of the 
idiomatic descriptive language coined in the farm end of the 
industry and botanical and technical terms propagated by the 
experiment stations but absorbed into the common speech. 

When the beets have developed to the point of greatest 
sugar content, they are harvested. First comes the horse-drawn 
beet puller which plows up the beets and leaves them lying on 
the ground. Sometimes a two-blade lifter is used in digging. 
Usually the lifted beets are pulled out by hand from the loose 
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soil and thrown into piles ready to be topped. The beet toppers 
are men who with one stroke of a hand knife cut off the top and 
crown of a beet just at the sun line, thus removing all except the 
subsurface root. 

The factory where the sugar is extracted has developed 
some unique expressions. Since the mill is a noisy place, the work- 
men often use sign language. If the foreman in charge of the 
diffusion battery believes that the beet pulp is rich enough to give 
up more sugar, he holds his nose with one hand and extends the 
other aloft in the attitude of a person who is about to jump into 
a lake. The engineer then refills the battery with an extra charge 
of warm water, for the signal meant drown one or draw an extra. 
If the engineer sends in water that is too cool, the foreman flaps 
his arms across his body as does a person suffering with cold and 
attempting to warm himself. If the water is too hot, he softly pats 
his rear. This modern sign language reminds one of the elaborate 
code of signals once used by the Indians in the same localities. 

Whether even the trained observer of speech can detect note- 
worthy western characteristics in a native’s pronunciations, enunci- 
ations, speech melodies and quality and quantity of speech sounds 
is an open question. Lacking any scientific evidence on this subject 
one should be cautious. Professor John S. Kenyon classes Western- 
ers with most of the rest of the population of the United States 
as speakers of “General American,” distinguishing only two sig- 
nificant variations from this standard speech: “Southern Ameri- 
can” and “Eastern American.” Since the majority of the set- 
tlers in the Rocky Mountain region came from the midwestern 
states, one would not expect very striking differences to appear, 
although some theorists prophesied a grand new race of noble 
vocalists. 

In conclusion I shall quote from one of these seers, M. 
Schele De Vere, Professor of Modern Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, who, meditating in his study in 1872, wrote for 
his book, Americanisms; The English of the New World, the fol- 
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lowing somewhat extravagant characterization of western speech: 

“The Great West has impressed the stamp of its own life 
even more forcibly upon the speech of its sons. Everything is on 
such a gigantic scale there that the vast proportions with which the 
mind becomes familiar, beget unconsciously a love of hyperbole, 
which in its turn invites irresistibly to humor. Life is an unceasing 
fury of activity there, and hence speech also is racy with life and 
vigor; all is new there to those who come from older countries 
or crowded cities, and hence new words are continually coined, 
and old ones receive new meanings; nature is fresh and young 
there, and hence the poetic feeling is excited, and speech assumes 
unconsciously the rhythm and the elevation of poetry. 

“So it is with their sounds, that come full and hearty from 
broad chests, breathing freely the pure air that sweeps down 
from Rocky Mountains unhampered, across broad prairies, over 
a whole continent. Words are as abundant as food, and expressions 
grow in force and extent alike, till they sound extravagant to the 
more economical son of the East. . . . Speech is bold, rejecting 
laws and rules, making one and the same word answer many pur- 
poses, and utterly scouting the euphemistic shifts of a sickly deli- 
cacy. Its slang, also, is as luxurious as the weeds among the rich 
grasses, but at least it is home-made, and smells of the breath of 
the prairie or the blood of the Indian, and is not imported from 
abroad or made in the bar-room and betting ring. 

“Hence the student of English finds in the West a rich 
harvest of new words, of old words made to answer new pur- 
poses, often in the most surprising way, and of phrases full of 
poetical feeling, such as could only arise amid scenes of great 
beauty, matchless energy, and sublime danger.” 
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ATTENDANCE AT“STATE. . 
by Robert Adger Law 


N HIS recent book, The American State University, Norman 
Foerster wrote this stinging indictment of the work of state-owned 
institutions: 

In the American state university of today, no important steps 
are being taken to secure the best students and to give them a 
substantial education, but much is being done to secure the less 


able and least able and to keep them in college as long as possible 
by giving them a superficial education. 


I suspect that this is true and that it applies to my own institution. 
Foerster is not a critic from without. For almost a quarter of a 
century he has been successively a distinguished teacher and 
administrator in the state universities of Wisconsin, of North 
Carolina, and of Iowa. Moreover, the conclusions here stated are 
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confirmed by the very different psychological study of Learned 
and Wood, The Student and His Knowledge, recently reviewed 
in this quarterly. 

Foerster’s quarrel with those responsible for policies in 
the state university arises from the prevailing equalitarian spirit, 
touching both subjects and students taught. He believes that 
administrators have been carried away by a zeal to educate the 
masses for Power and Service, by false belief that all forms of 
education are cultural, by the vast machinery of “grades, credits, 
and hodge-podge,” by insistence on a scientific attitude for 
every course, and by attaching too much importance to certain 
vague conclusions of social scientists. 

One may be unwilling to accept all Foerster’s arguments. 
Possibly he is too pessimistic with regard to student intellectual 
interests, even as to student behavior. Nor can one rest sure that 
his condemnation should be directed against state institutions 
alone. Yet recent contact with universities and university teachers 
in more than one state convinces me that his conclusions are 
sound and that present conditions are leading us away from 
substantial education. 

Take for example my own school, which, I believe, is not 
the worst of sinners. The most disheartening report that has 
come to me recently concerning The University of Texas is that 
the Registrar expects eleven thousand students to enroll for the 
coming year. Unfortunately, the Registrar’s predictions are usu- 
ally fulfilled. Last year ten thousand students gathered in our 
classrooms, and our attendance has doubled in every recent decade. 
This year the establishment of a well-staffed new college of 
fine arts, the liberal increase of federal aid to students through 
the N. Y. A., and an ambitious athletic program, all tend to 
attract more and more persons of varying abilities, and to give 
Texas a bigger if not a better school. 

But how long will this rate of increase continue? Texas has 
now a beautiful plant, built without legislative appropriations 
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and adequate for the training of ten thousand students, possibly 
a few more. This plant will not yield to indefinite expansion. 
Nor with the influx of students has the teaching staff been corre- 
spondingly enlarged, for the state in its maintenance appropriations 
has not measurably kept pace with the number of those taught. 
As for fees assessed, of course they will not and should not pay 
the full cost of instruction. So the steady increase of students 
means the spreading of a constantly thinner layer of education 
upon each individual. True, mass education is developing. its 
own technique, and lectures to seven or eight hundred at a time 
are not unknown. Meanwhile no one will assert that scholastic 
standards are being raised. 

Such conditions please neither faculty nor administrative 
officials. They are merely tolerated as inescapable for the time 
being. While representatives of the school have clearly presented 
the situation to attentive and sympathetic legislators, the state 
has felt the pressure of many claims on its treasury and has 
endeavored to treat all claimants with even-handed justice. Going 
further, it has recognized the fact that The University of Texas, 
having enrolled more students than any other state institution, is 
entitled to the largest share of state money. So the Texas Legis- 
lature has followed the principle of distributing its educational 
appropriations on the basis of student attendance to each college, 
junior college, or university, donating the same amount to edu- 
cate a boy or girl at The University of Texas as it does to educate 
another boy or girl at one of the smaller teachers colleges. On 
its face the practice seems democratic. 

Yet the basic assumptions are unsound. A university with 
ten thousand students, possessing adequate libraries, laboratories, 
and physical equipment, requires a larger maintenance per 
capita than does a college with five hundred or a thousand stu- 
dents. Moreover, salary scales in the university with its numerous 
graduate and professional schools will be higher than those in 
the college serving a smaller and less diversified clientele. The 
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Legislature recognizes the greater cost of technical instruction 
in chemistry or physics than instruction in languages and has 
made provision for the difference, but it does not recognize the 
difference in cost between graduate and undergraduate instruction. 
If future appropriations depend solely on enrollments with no 
attention to individual differences, scholarship will inevitably 
give way to numbers in the scramble for more students. So-called 
democratic principles may confuse the vision, particularly with 
regard to physical size. 

Desire for more liberal state support, so sorely needed, has 
made college administrators not only labor to attract more stu- 
dents to their schools but strive to hold them. Mildly The Uni- 
versity of Texas discourages high-school graduates of the lowest 
quartile from entering its portals at all. Still if they insist on 
their right of admission based on their high-school diplomas, 
no doors are barred against them, and they are guaranteed a full 
year’s trial whatever scholastic record they make. Indeed, recogni- 
tion of the temperamental inability of certain students to meet 
requirements in any courses leading to degrees has led to the 
setting-up recently of classes especially adapted to the inept. 
For two years, at least, these fortunate unfortunates may be 
carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease. 

Intellectual superiors by fighting hard to win the prize may 
attain a few distinctions. Perhaps the most widely acclaimed is 
the Phi Beta Kappa key, awarded solely on the basis of course 
grades objectively and democratically counted. Occasionally this 
honor is won by some who have selected courses not wisely but 
too well. Then there are a very few undergraduate scholarships, 
and bachelor degrees conferred Cum laude, magna cum, and 
summa cum. All these distinctions depend strictly on course 
grades, the faculty having consistently voted against comprehen- 
sive examinations of any kind to test undergraduate knowledge 
beyond the freshman year. But what do all such awards signify to 
the student when balanced against an athletic letter or yet a 
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numeral? Even high-school students consider that they know 
well of what college life consists, and its chief end is not study. 

One local experiment sincerely undertaken to advance 
respect for broad scholarship has been widely publicized. This 
is termed Plan II for the Bachelor of Arts degree, a four-year 
curriculum open annually for the present to one hundred selected 
freshmen. No student is admitted to this group who has not 
graduated in the upper half of his high-school class. “The 
curriculum is non-professional in aim and spirit and is intended 
to encourage broad interests and the development of enlightened 
leadership.” Now Professor Foerster would probably question 
the liberalism of any plan that requires twelve hours of natural 
science, six hours of mathematics, six hours of social science 
for sophomores followed by six hours of philosophy for juniors 
together with the legislative requirement of six hours in 
American government, and then an option between contemporary 
literature and Shakespeare as the required course in English 
literature. Foerster, as well as Learned and Wood, probably 
would approve of the essay course, consisting of one long essay 
in a chosen department, written after sufficient conference with a 
mature teacher. But though admission bars to Plan II have been 
set surprisingly low, only about fifty freshmen in any one year 
so far have signed for it. This number has disappointed its 
friends and made difficult the selection of very choice spirits to 
enter the group. Certainly the plan under its present terms can- 
not render notable service for the advancement of scholarship 
or for a liberal education. 

Despite all these drawbacks I personally believe that the 
American state university is today the most important, the most 
influential, and potentially the greatest of our educational insti- 
tutions. The mistakes it has made are typical of American 
democracy. Hampered by misunderstanding of its true function 
bv legislators on the one hand and public school officials on the 
other, it remains, nevertheless, the recognized head of the state 
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educational system, ever looked to for educational leadership. 
This leadership it should fearlessly undertake. The very fact of 
over-enrollment proves the confidence of its constituency. With 
this support it should endeavor to teach the men at the forks of 
the creek and the hill folk beyond, that democracy cannot assure 
a college education for every citizen regardless of his mental 
ability, and that those most able intellectually, whatever their 
origin or present poverty, deserve the widest opportunities for 
growth, even as blooded cattle and finely fibered cotton. In our 
own state the proper method of limiting enrollment seems to me 
one of the most important problems that the incoming president 
of The University of Texas will be expected promptly to solve. 
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SOUTHERN TRAVEL DIARY. . 
by Henry Smith 


I. 1852 Frederick Law Olmsted was commissioned by the 
New York Times to tour the South and study the institution of 
slavery at first hand. During travels which eventually occupied 
some two years, the correspondent traveled throughout the 
South and as far westward as the Rio Grande, sending back 
voluminous reports which he later reworked for publication in 
a series of books still valuable for their careful recording of 
everyday life and their clear-headed analysis of the economics 
of slavery. Jonathan Daniels of the Raleigh News and Observer, 
son of the present ambassador to Mexico, conceived the plan of 
imitating Olmsted eighty years after. The South was again in 
the papers, if only because of Tobacco Road, Thomas Wolfe, and 
Gone With the Wind; and Mr. Daniels had the peculiar advan- 
tage of being an “escaped” Southerner, born and reared on the 
proper side of the line but presumably made objective by long 
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residence in the North and abroad. Macmillan thought the 
idea worth an advance, and Odysseus set forth. His prophetic 
sense for news value is indicated by the fact that the President 
described the South as the nation’s Number One Problem just 
as the finished book came from the press. 

It is a highly interesting book,* and deserves the wide 
reading it will undoubtedly receive. But the suggested com- 
parison with Olmsted’s work must make anyone troubled by 
the South’s many problems sigh for simpler days. If the slavery 
issue in the fifties amply deserved Jefferson’s prophetic descrip- 
tion of it as a nightmare, at any rate no one could doubt just 
what was the important problem. Mr. Daniels is certainly as 
intelligent as was Olmsted, and his journalistic training has 
taught him how to achieve actuality in his reporting of scene and 
character. But his book lacks the ominous unity of Olmsted’s 
studies of slavery. The cost accounting of the TVA is much more 
complex than that of the plantations for which Olmsted tried 
to draw up balance sheets; and even if one could reach a final 
verdict about an institution like the TVA, he could have no assur- 
ance that he had put his finger on the really important issue for 
the South of today. 

The question most readers will bring to Mr. Daniel’s 
travel-diary is, in fact, just this—-What is the central issue? 
It is no disparagement of the author to say that he provides no 
answer. Experienced as a newspaperman he sets down more 
of other men’s opinions than of his own, and one could hardly 
prove from the book how the author would vote in a referendum 
on, say, Crop Limitation versus Export Debenture. Yet if his 
book suffers from a lack of direction, it has to a striking degree 
the merit of variety, and is very useful in providing the ma- 
terials for a sort of spectrum of current Southern attitudes to- 
ward the region. At some risk of giving a false appearance of 


*A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS THE SOUTH, by Jonathan Daniels. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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order to phenomena that are thoroughly chaotic, one might 
list the varieties of Southern opinion Mr. Daniels encountered 
somewhat as follows: 

(1) First, because of their deep roots in tradition, should 
be mentioned the attitudes growing out of the assumption that 
the present agricultural economy of the South, including the 
modern version of slavery which has been developed out of 
the tenancy system, is normal and not likely to be changed in 
the near future. In William Alexander Percy of Greenville, 
Mississippi, Mr. Daniels found an almost pure example of the 
aristocratic ethos; and it must be confessed that an effective code 
of noblesse oblige can endow the conception with an almost 
feudal charm. But Mr. Daniels also heard dark tales of a 
county in Alabama where a planter could kill Negroes at 
pleasure with no questions asked: a situation not inconceivable 
in a feudal society lacking the control of the code. 

(2) The second group of attitudes, representing the familiar 
New-South desire for industrialization at any cost, is best illus- 
trated by the almost quaint capitalistic paternalism of DeBar- 
deleben, the iron manufacturer of Birmingham who is deter- 
mined that trade unionism shall never touch his factories. This 
way of thinking assumes that the South ought to, and will, be- 
come highly industrialized, but that no controls ought to be 
imposed on entrepreneurs in their relation to labor or to natural 
resources. Important variants of this way of thinking, more 
relevant to the twentieth century, underlie the agitation for 
adjustment of the supposed freight differentials (the program 
of Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama), and the new Mississippi 
plan for indiscriminately subsidizing factories through municipal 
bond issues. 

(3) Inevitably growing out of industrialization is the im- 
pulse to organize the laborers, in the factory or on the plantation, 
which necessarily operates on the assumption that Southern 
capitalism is not different from capitalism anywhere else, that 
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the South problem is but a special case of the Class Struggle. 
Mr. Daniels presents William Mitch of Birmingham and J. R. 
Butler of Memphis as representatives of industrial and tenant- 
farmer unions; and he seems to take pleasure in the flying 
squadrons of workers that have operated so effectively in the 
Carolina textile areas. A serious complicating factor is of course 
the fact that the proletariat in the South is biracial, so that any- 
one seeking to emphasize a class struggle with Negroes on one 
side of the division can be attacked with emotional devices in- 
herited from the days of Reconstruction or earlier. 

(4) The attitudes which might be generally designated as 
‘liberal’? assume as a datum, without necessarily desiring, the 
progressive industrialization of the South, but place primary 
emphasis on scientific planning. This obviously means govern- 
mental control to enforce the conclusions of the experts. The 
TVA and New Deal agricultural resettlement colonies like Dyess 
(Arkansas) represent concrete efforts that are liberal in con- 
ception. 

(5) There remains the program of the Agrarians, who have 
been understood as advocating almost everything from the en- 
couragement of handicrafts at the expense of machine manu- 
facture to the complex Herbert Agar plan of decentralization 
in industry, with perhaps an extension through Seward Collins 
and the American Review to Anglo-Catholic ‘distributism’ and 
outright fascism. Mr. Daniels records Allen Tate’s hysterical 
attack on the tenant farmers’ unions as ‘communism,’ and he 
says that the Agrarians have failed “to make even contact with 
the imponderable mass of Southern thinking and acting”; yet 
he praises the Agrarian challenge to the South’s uncritical ac- 
ceptance of industrialism. It sounds a little like a scoreless tie. 
William R. Amberson, Tate’s socialist opponent at the Southern 
Policy meeting at Chattanooga, insisted that the New Deal’s 
Dyess colony was based on the false Agrarian doctrine of in- 
dividualism—-“Forty acres and a mule”—despite the fact that 
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the plantation has always been essentially a collective system. 
The Agrarians, however—with the possible exception of Mr. 
Agar—are certainly not conscious partisans of the New Deal. 
By applying some sort of measurement to Mr. Daniels’ 
accounts of these positions, which he notices at random as he 
happens to meet the men who represent them, it might be 
possible to calculate the codrdinates of his own; but the result 
would have dubious validity. And even when the author speaks 
for himself, in a concluding section called “Dixie Destination,” 
he tends to ask more questions than he answers. One can say, 
however, that he does not want the South’s problems solved 
by “plutocrat, demagogue, or professor,” that he believes the 
region has been oppressed by tariffs and freight rates “fixed 
largely at the North for the benefit of the North,” and that in 
his opinion “the native Bourbon has steadily served the large 
propertied classes, absentee or local, in the exploitation of the 
South.” He finds a good word for Populism and Ben Tillman 
as against “the old planter class and a new promoter class,” the 
“Bourbons and Brigadiers” who have always denied that the 
people of the South have the ability to govern themselves. “The 
market for stuffed shirts is glutted,” but Southern workmen 
have shown themselves capable of acquiring any necessary in- 
dustrial skills, and “the Southern Negro is not an incurably 
ignorant ape.” The most hopeful sign, Mr. Daniels believes, 
is the increasing desire of common people for the consumers’ 
goods so long denied the South under its older economy of 
Do-Without. The region is about to escape an economic domi- 
nation which has been more effective than military conquest or 
Reconstruction. “New England is afraid: the terrible danger 
is that it is about to lose at last the slavery from which it profited 
long after Lincoln in a manner of speaking set the Negroes 
free.” Finally, although Dyess is unrealistic, the TVA is on 
the whole a good thing; but no planning can succeed in the 
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South unless it begins “at the bottom where so many of (the 
Southern) people are.” 

It is hardly possible to disagree with any of these state- 
ments as diagnoses. But Mr. Daniels’ language referring to 
the future has that peculiar taint of the passive construction 
which vitiates so much of Dr. Odum’s writing about the South. 
“Planning must begin”—but who is to plan, and who is to 
execute, and by what authority, and to what ends? If the 
demagogue is not to lead, nor the Bourbon nor the Brigadier 
nor the promoter, nor the New Deal official with his theoretical 
sociology and economics—and certainly not the labor leader— 
then who? 

Before pressing for an answer to this crucial question one 
should remember that the economy of the South has been 
planned continuously since before the first Englishman set foot 
on the shore of the James River. Jamestown was a planned 
commercial venture controlled by British investors. The original 
planning was unwise because it failed to take into account actual 
conditions for economic exploitation of the land, and the venture 
failed. But when tobacco was developed as a staple crop for 
export, the trade was regulated minutely by Parliament. The 
Navigation Acts may or may not have been profitable for Virginia 
as well as for England, but they certainly had a great deal to do 
with determining the direction of economic development in the 
Southern colonies. Growers of tobacco were likewise at the 
mercy of British merchants in a complex system of marketing 
and credit. With the beginning of national life the Southern 
states lost in the federal assumption of state debts, and from 
1816 on the plantation system was at a continuous disadvantage 
from the workings of the tariff. The Confederate debt was 
repudiated and the South was taxed to pay the enormously in- 
flated Civil War debt of the North. To this burden must be 
added the egregious pensions voted for Northern veterans, as 
in the black year of 1890. The South suffered with the West 
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all the abuses that led to Granger and Populist uprisings. And 
of course, with the financial concentration of the twentieth cen- 
tury the region was victimized by every exaction of Big Business 
without even the indirect advantage of having the profits con- 
centrated in the region as capital available for investment. 

All these policies and trends interfered with the free flow 
of economic currents in the South: that is, they were planning 
and have produced a planned economy. In the past the planning 
has been carried on by outside governments or outside investors, 
and has ordinarily been shaped for the benefit of London mer- 
chant or New England manufacturer or New York banker. By 
whom is the planning of the future to be carried on, and to 
what end? 

Mr. Daniels is fairly clear about the proper purpose of 
planning now: it should raise the income of the mass of the 
Southern people; and he is not inclined to reject industry, large 
or small, if it can achieve this end. He is a Liberal rather than 
an Agrarian. But his allusions to the agency through which the 
new planning is to be enforced are vague to the point of mysticism. 
A crucial place in his thinking is occupied by a faith in the ability 
of the common people to work out their own salvation that 
almost recalls Whitman. A conception of this sort, however 
powerful emotionally, is not of the same order as theories about 
freight differentials, and is difficult to use as the basis for con- 
crete proposals. Specifically, if the people do not find fulfill- 
ment through the demagogues whom they raise up unto them- 
selves, through the Jim Fergusons and the Huey Longs, how 
can they find it? For such a question—and it is probably the 
most important question that can be asked about the South— 
Mr. Daniels has no definite answer. 

In another direction, however, the trend of his thought is 
clear and significant: it minimizes the supposed apartness and 
uniqueness of Southern problems. Historians have pointed out 
frequently enough the desirability of a union between South 
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and West on the basis of a program favorable to agriculture, 
and have commented on the unfortunate accident that led the 
two regions to make their most important joint campaign in 
behalf of such a dubious expedient as free silver. Bryan chose 
almost the least important part of the Populist program as his 
burning issue. But on the other hand the farm problem was 
certainly not solved by tariffs on wool and wheat. Although 
it is a truism that the troubles of agriculture in an industrial age 
have become too complex for remedies possessing the charm 
of classical simplicity, the Southern problem, however unique 
it may have been during Reconstruction, is now assimilated into 
the national problem. Southern agriculture cannot be studied 
apart from Western agriculture and world trade, and the South 
now has its industries as well. Planning for the region must 
be considered in terms of such measures as the TVA, the second 
Triple A (with its allied program of conservation), reciprocity 
treaties, the Wagner Act, and the Wages and Hours Bill. Mr. 
Daniels’ book, appearing in a season which has seen the TVA 
wrangle, the Harlan trials, the report of the National Emer- 
gency Council, and the vexed matter of the Purge, is somewhat 
disappointing in the casualness of its references to the new federal 
planning for the South. 

The ideas the author comes nearest approving among all 
he encountered in the South are those of David Lilienthal of 
TVA: 


I have no confidence in progress . . . that comes from plans 
concocted by supermen and imposed upon the rest of the com- 
munity for its own good. I don’t have much faith in ‘uplift.’ 
I deeply believe in the notion of progress and I have confidence 
in the general good sense of the average man and woman. I 
believe deeply in giving people freedom to make their own 
choice. It seems to me that the duty of leadership is to see 
that choice is available. 


“Why, that’s democracy and faith in it,” is the traveler’s 
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comment. For his own part, Mr. Daniels is sure that “the South 
can be helped—is being helped—by young men like Lilienthal. 
He may be a carpetbagger. If so, he is one who comes neither 
to steal our money nor reform our manners and morals but in 
the best sense of leadership to share our destiny.” 

And leadership means “to see that choice is available.” The 
definition still has the vagueness of the passive. Could it possibly 
be understood as a description of the realignment which Roose- 
velt has been trying to bring about through the Purge? 











BOOK REVIEWS ....... 
by J. Frank Dobie and Others 


COWBOY SONGS AND OTHER FRONTIER BALLADS. 
Collected by Joun A. Lomax anp Aan Lomax. Revised and 
Enlarged. The Macmillan Company, New York and Dallas. 


By J. Franx Dosire 


In 1908, N. Howard (better known as Jack) Thorp, who 
lives in New Mexico, brought out a fifty-page pamphlet, printed 
in Estancia, called Songs of the Cowboys. That collection entitles 
Thorp to first place in point of time as a collector of cowboy 
songs. Thirteen years after publication, though they had had 
little chance for circulation, the twenty-three songs in the -collec- 
tion—six of which were of Jack Thorp’s own authorship—were 
incorporated in a fuller volume, entitled also Somgs of the 
Cowboys, issued by Houghton Mifflin Company. Meantime, in 
1910, John A. Lomax had brought out his Cowboy Songs and 
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Other Frontier Ballads, including most of the early Thorp 
material. 

But no matter where Lomax got his songs—and his volume 
was singularly free from statements as to sources—he was the 
first man to make the American public and students of balladry 
everywhere aware of the distinct contribution of the range to the 
folk songs of the world. Lomax had gone about the business of 
gathering the songs conscious of their significance; in his under- 
taking he was backed by Harvard University with a fellowship 
and by scholars like George Lyman Kittredge and Barrett Wen- 
dell, though The University of Texas and the scholars in The 
University of Texas were not in the least interested and showed 
themselves utterly indifferent—an attitude towards Texas life 
and literature in keeping with the humanities as they have lain 
in their graves at The University of Texas. It is fair to make one 
exception to the graveyard diggers, L. W. Payne. 

After Lomax’s book appeared, he began lecturing on cow- 
boy songs and chanting them to audiences all over the United 
States, although it was a long time before the Southwest gave him 
any audiences to speak of. The promoters of culture in Texas 
and the Southwest in general were bent on importing Queen 
Anne’s lace and Italian Renaissance medallions and John Arbuth- 
not’s epigrams and plaster of Paris models of Athenian Praxiteles, 
and, and, and, to decorate the mesquites and prickly pears with. 
Lomax never failed to put on a dress suit—or maybe it was a 
Tuxedo, if there is a distinction—for the evening engagements. 
With a bald-faced shirt covering his hardy front and an iron- 
hard standing-collar binding his throat, he would talk a little 
about the songs and then intone their words in a half-chant until 
his audiences were “sifting along” with the little dogies away 
out on “the range of the buffalo.” I used to remonstrate with 
Lomax about that dress suit; the effect of my remonstrances was 
that one time when I was to introduce him to an Austin audience 
I had to wear a dress suit myself. That was four or five years 
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ago, and the dress suit is wearing out doing nothing but wait for 
Lomax to come back. He has lectured in most of the states of 
the Union and been the speaker guest of virtually all the large 
universities and of hundreds of schools and colleges. His book 
sold, going into various editions, including an English printing. 
Carl Sandburg and other popular purveyors of native song 
learned from Lomax. A long succession of studies in and collec- 
tions of regional folk songs and ballads has made Lomax’s work 
a basis for comparison and reference. It is not too much to say 
that he is responsible for the now widespread knowledge of and 
singing of cowboy songs and ballads. He made a distinct dent in 
the national consciousness. 

To follow chronology, there were some years, the boom 
years after the World War, when Lomax all but forgot folk 
songs. He was “making a living” selling bonds and stocks for a 
Dallas bank. Then the whirligig of life put him back on the 
trail. With some aid from one of the Rockefeller funds and with 
his son Alan to help him, he began recording the Negro songs of 
the South. He took in Mexican songs. His happiest hunting 
grounds proved to be penitentiaries. Hundreds and hundreds of 
songs the Lomaxes transferred from the air to records that are 
now in the Congressional Library at Washington. Going on thirty 
years after John Lomax began gathering folk songs, he and Alan 
brought out, in 1934, a volume, as latitudinous as massive, entitled 
American Ballads and Folk Songs—a monumental work with 
only one peer in its field, Carl Sandburg’s American Songbag. 
The 1934 volume includes an excellent selection of range songs. 
It was followed by the songs and a long character sketch of Lead 
Belly, a black-faced troubadour that Lomax got pardoned out of 
the Louisiana penitentiary and took to New York for a sensa- 
tional career. (Lead Belly gave the Lomaxes more sensations 
than New York did.) 

And now at last we have what is presumably a definitive 
edition of Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. The 1910 
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book contained 153 songs; the new volume lists 204. In the 
original collection “The Old Chisholm Trail”—to take an out- 
standing example—is printed with thirty stanzas; the new book 
gives seventy-one stanzas. The original book was deficient in 
musical scores; the new one is rich in music, though a great num- 
ber of songs are still musicless. The original collection was devoid 
of notes with reference to sources, text or historical background; 
the present volume has numerous notes—though such are often 
wanting where expected and where they would be illuminative. 
These comparisons convey some idea of not only the increase in 
matter but the advance in treatment that the “revised and en- 
larged” edition of Cowboy Songs offers. Alan Lomax, who has 
done his share of work on the new volume, appears as co-collector. 

Several of the new songs included seem to me to have no 
right in such a collection. For instance, two Negro songs, “My 
Lulu Gal” and “Ten Thousand God-Damn Cattle,” cannot pos- 
sibly be classed as cowboy songs or among other frontier ballads. 
Some cowboy may have sung about Lulu; many, many cowboys 
sang about “Lorena” and “The Baggage Coach Ahead,” but 
the collection does not presume to include all songs that cow- 
boys sang—only those that pertain in some way to the range, 
trail and frontier life. If the collection did presume to include all 
songs that the cowboys sang, it would swell to large dimensions 
with “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” “Rock of Ages,” “In the Sweet 
By and By,” camp-meeting hymns and virtually all the old-time 
White Spirituals. The song “Ten Thousand God-Damn Cattle” 
is offensive to any range man, for every range man knows that 
no herd of that number of cattle ever was driven or could be 
driven and watered out. The song is false in all respects. Nor 
does “Sam Hall” have a legitimate right for inclusion. 

Some of the quoted notes and introductory remarks about 
certain songs might well have been more critically considered. 
As an example, in including “The White Steed of the Prairies,” 
the Lomaxes acknowledge taking it from Charles J. Finger’s 
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Frontier Ballads and say, “Mr. Finger says he learned this song 
from a ‘hard-case? named Jack Anthony, who had bummed, 
begged, and sung ballads all over the world.” No matter what 
Mr. Finger “says”—and saying seems to have been his principal 
function—the verses about the White Steed appeared first, under 
the name of J. Barber, in The Democratic Review for April, 1843, 
where they were discovered by Walter Prescott Webb and quoted 
without alteration of a single comma in his essay, “The White 
Steed of the Prairies,” published in Legends of Texas (issued by 
the Texas Folk-Lore Society, 1924). Mr. Finger took the verses 
from Legends of Texas without change of a single comma and 
without mentioning his source, attributing them to the “hard-case” 
Jack Anthony. Imagine a contemporary bum singing: 

Fleet steed of the prairie, in vain men prepare 

For thy neck arched in beauty, the treacherous snare; 

Thou wilt toss thy proud head and with nostrils stretched wide 

Defy them again as thou oft hast defied. 
It is extremely doubtful if these verses were ever sung or recited 
by anybody or even circulated in print between 1843, the date of 
their first appearance, and 1924, when they were reproduced in 
Legends of Texas. Other instances of loose comment in the book 
under discussion and of failure to draw on readily available 
material for some illuminating note might be adduced. 

As a conversationalist—a commentator on and presenter of 
personalities, “characters,” a recounter of incidents, a narrator of 
dramatic, humorous and expressive anecdotes—John A. Lomax 
has few peers. In private talk he is sometimes at his best telling 
over experiences as a collector of cowboy and other folk songs, 
the emphasis always being on characters involved. I have heard 
him half promise to log someday his trail as a collector of songs. 
I had hoped that this book might be rich in sidelights. I hope 
now that he will yet write the long story of the long trails he has 
followed in rounding up and delivering to the American public 
the songs that belong to them but that would have been lost and 
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unknown if this “rep” (ranch representative) had not ridden, 
roped, and cut out so well. 

Despite derelictions, this new Cowboy Songs and Other 
Frontier Ballads is a very important work. Here the songs and the 
tunes are. They, after all, are what count. Students to come can 
supply the notes. Only those students, though, who have had 
dust in their hair and on whom sagging breeches appear more 
natural than Tuxedos can write the notes with right implications. 
It was dust that wore Lomax’s hair out. 


BORDER PATROL dy Mary Kipper Rak. Houghton Mifflin 


Company, Boston. 


Border Patrol is a straightaway collection of anecdotes and 
specific instances connected with the work of the Border Patrol 
between El] Paso and Nogales. On one side of each incident are 
the border patrolmen; on the other, Mexicans, Chinamen, and 
other foreigners trying to enter the United States, smugglers, 
importers of narcotics, etc. The setting for every incident is 
either the international boundary line or some trail or road lead- 
ing out from that line. Considering nationalities, perhaps the 
most interesting characters to enter the United States, in this 
book, are a band of Yaqui Indians, who fought their way north 
from down in Sonora, killing a hundred Mexicans while losing 
ten of their own number. 

“What is your age; your race; where were you born?” an 
immigration officer asked of a Yaqui. 

“T am fifty-seven years old; Yaqui Indian race; born in 
Sonora,” came the reply. 
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“Are you a citizen of Mexico?” 

“T am a citizen of the Eight Yaqui Villiages on the Rio 
Yaqui, in Mexico, and not a Mexican citizen.” 

There are sidelights on character, but the sidelights concen- 
trate to illumine the ways of acting and thinking of the Mexicans 
—two kinds, the good, country kind and the sophisticated beasts 
of prey that lie in wait about the ports of entry. There is a lack 
of background understanding of the Border Patrolmen them- 
selves, though the author has made up her entire book by the 
assiduous use of a notebook while listening to this distinct class 
of border men indulge their recollections. She has again proved 
herself a competent reporter. 

The way in which the Mexicans regard the Border Patrol 
is made very clear. One night two officers lying in wait in the 
brush overheard a group of Mexicans talking around a little fire 
that they did not know was being watched. 

“Oh, what a beautiful moon there is tonight,” a Mexican 
who belonged in Los Estados Unidos exclaimed. 

“That is nothing to compare with the moon we have down 
in Mexico!” said another Mexican. “Our Mexican moon is larger 
and brighter. It gives much more light than this one.” 

“You are crazy!” cried the first man. “It is the very same 
moon. There is only one in the world.” 

“Tt is not the same one at all,” persisted the other. “And 
I can prove it.” 

“Tet’s hear you do it.” 

“Well, then—can the moon read?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Can the moon write?” 

“Seguro que no!” 

“Then this is not our Mexican moon. For unless it could 
read and write, the Border Patrol would not let it cross the Line.” 

Mary Kidder Rak’s first book, A Cowman’s Wife, appeared 
in 1934—the chronicle of daily life on a small ranch in southern 
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Arizona. Its success made the publishers ask Mrs. Rak for 
another book. She truthfully replied that she had written her 
book. However, she made a second volume (1936), which might 
have been called More About Being A Cowman’s Wife but which 
is entitled Mountain Cattle. Border Patrol will add little to her 
reputation. But its lack of pretentiousness, its fidelity to the sub- 
ject, and its accumulation of specific instances make it a real 
document on the life that flows, runs in the dark, and often drifts 
as softly as a shadow over that hair’s breadth of space called the 
International Boundary. 
t. ¥. 


SUWANNEE RIVER dy Cecite Huse Matscnat. Farrar 
and Rinehart, New York. 


By Joun LEE Brooks 


“The natural rhythm moving the pioneer life of America 
forward was the rhythm of flowing water.” In these words 
Constance Lindsay Skinner gives the leit-motif of a series of 
twenty-four volumes titled Rivers of America to be issued under 
her editorial direction as a new interpretation of the American 
saga. Not periods, not topics, but rivers and their influence on 
our civilization are to be the basis of this study. The numbers 
of the series, written by novelists and poets, are designed in part 
to acquaint the folk of the Columbia with those of the Suwannee, 
the people of the Gila with those of the Hudson, on the basis of 
their common origin as river folk. But the primary purpose 
seems to be to perform “the special function of literature . . . to 
diffuse enchantment without which men’s minds become shrunken 
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and cold;” to show the “magic in rivers beyond their gleaming 
beauty.” 

Suwannee River, the third volume of the series, was written 
by Cecile Hulse Matschat, a person peculiarly fitted by her 
character as Plant Woman not only to win the confidence of the 
proud, shy swamp-folk but also to appreciate the striking, exotic 
charm of this green wonderland. The author has not allowed 
herself to be merely impressionistic but has attempted to be accu- 
rate and comprehensive in her picture. She not only studied 
the scanty literature on the Suwannee, but she also spent months 
living among the denizens of the river course, at times almost as 
intimately with the “critters” as with the “fowkses.” The plan 
of the book, in brief, is to acquaint the reader with the three 
folk groups found along the river, beginning with the almost 
completely isolated people living in the great Okefenokee Swamp, 
coming on down the river to the Negroes of the large, decaying 
plantations of the Old South, and concluding with the cosmopol- 
itan fisher-folk on the Gulf. The characters and customs of these 
three quite distinct groups are described intimately and sympa- 
thetically against a brilliantly detailed background of natural 
history. 

To the most colorful and least known of the three groups 
the author devoted some two-thirds of her book. She begins 
with a general descriptive history of the area and an explanation 
of the name Suwannee—Indian for “Winding River,” or a cor- 
ruption of the Spanish name, San Juanito. Then, using her own 
curiosity as a Plant Woman and outlander and the progress of 
the seasons as a basis of organization, the author develops her 
picture with a wide variety of materials. There are customs, 
such as log-cabin building, square dances and play-parties, quilt- 
ing bees, cane-syrup making, Old Christmas (Twelfth Night) 
celebration, betrothal and wedding ceremonies—all elaborated 
by detailed explanations of methods and recipes and enlivened by 
vivid character studies, such as that of the Snake Woman, whose 
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pet king snake furnished amusement by destroying rattlesnakes 
brought to fight him. Many personal adventures of the natives 
serve to record the lore of plants and animals as well as to add 
the zest of sudden and horrible peril, such as the lurid account of 
a bear hunter’s night on Lost Island. He was charged by raven- 
ous, long-tusked wild swine, escaping, through the sacrifice of a 
faithful hound, to the branches of a low tree. While the swine 
devoured the carcass, alligators stealthily surrounded and de- 
stroyed most of them in a bloody battle. To complete the 
terrifying experience, a panther came to feed on the scraps and 
sharpen his claws on the bark of the tree just beneath the hunter! 
The rich lore of the folk is represented by numerous legends, 
songs, yarns, and tall tales, including a highly original story of 
David and Goliath on a bear hunt. 

Leaving the swamp folk, the Plant Woman drops down to 
the land of the Old Folks at Home, giving an account of a Negro 
festival and a primitive dance, and telling a couple of Br’er Rabbit 
stories and a ghost tale of the Rose Lady of El Rio plantation. 
The Gulf people are described briefly—the Portuguese oyster 
fishermen, the Greek sponge divers, Cuban shrimpers, and others. 
Finally there is a romantic legend of the tragic elopement of 
Red Luck, a slave smuggler, and Lura Lou, the daughter of a 
French planter. 

If the chief aim of the book is to “diffuse enchantment,” to 
show the “magic in rivers beyond their gleaming beauty,” the 
reader must readily admit this aim was gloriously achieved. 
Carveth Wells or a colored Travelogue film could not inspire 
keener yearning to explore the “strange green land” of the 
Suwannee, the “most romantic” river in America. Just listen 
to these enchanting words: “Okefenokee breeds no Morons.” 
What overwhelming desire burns in one to seek this unique land! 
But just as one cannot easily allay the suspicion that the dialect 
is occasionally a bit off color, just as one may wonder at the 
nossibility of combining history, sociology, natural history with 
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the beauty, the magic, the enchantment of rivers in a coherent 
whole, just so one wonders whether the picture is not over-ro- 
manticized, even “glamorized.” But then the book reads very 
well, and one does so want this wonderland not to be a might- 
have been! 


SINGING FOR POWER dy RutH Murray UNDERHILL. 
University of California Press, Berkeley. 


By BertHa McKee Dosie 


In southwestern Arizona, where the many-armed saguaro, 
or giant cactus, grows with little rain, lives an Indian tribe that 
has been more slowly changed than most tribes by the Whites. 
The desert has preserved for the Papagos the customs of their 
ancestors, as the high mountains and deep darrancas of Chihuahua 
have kept for the Tarahumara Indians their own life-ways. 
Change has come, but slowly, so that Ruth Underhill, living 
among the Papagos at intervals from 1931 to 1935, heard the 
old songs and learned the old modes. 

The Papagos, as well as other American Indians, regard 
dancing and singing not as diversions but as means to secure power 
from the mysterious out-world. To secure power, the Hopi, in 
north Arizona, chiefly dance; the Papagos chiefly sing. They 
“pull down the clouds” with song; they “sing up the corn;” in 
former times they “sang the enemy blind and deaf;” with song 
they tamed the power resident in an enemy’s scalp to uselessness. 
“You understand now,” an old woman told Miss Underhill, 
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“that our way to cure everything and take care of everything is 
to sing.” 

Miss Underhill has recorded some of these songs in a slender 
volume and interpreted the magic that they are or were believed 
to work. How far or how surely a civilized mind can penetrate a 
primitive mind is a question. Miss Underhill is aware of the 
difficulty, and this awareness has been her safeguard. She would 
be the first to deny that in her book a Papago would find himself 
complete. She is a White writing for Whites, but she drew near 
her subject in humility. 

She shares with her readers a keen pleasure in the images 
and the metaphor of Papago speech. The mockingbird “stretches 
his words like ropes between the mountaintops.” Elder Brother, 
who made all, “ gave the deer the wind for its friend.” Early 
dawn is the time when “morning stands up.” A dust storms “bears 
the rain on its back.” A month is the time that elapses “until 
the moon comes back where it was.” 

The chief necessity of life in the desert is rain; the chief 
reason for singing is to secure it. But not every man can make 
songs. To some the dream is “given” as a reward for killing an 
eagle or, in former days, an Apache or even a deer to feed the 
people, or for undertaking the hard journey to the Gulf of 
California to obtain salt. “The Papagos have made suffering the 
cornerstone of their philosophy and the passport of dreams.” 

The method of inducing magic is singing the desire. The 
people want rain. They sing of full ditches that have been. 


Full to the brim they were 
And choked with rubbish piled crosswise. 


The following song is a lyric in the European sense, but 
it has an entirely different motivation: 


Where stands the cloud trembling 
On Quijotoa Mountain, 
The cloud trembling, 
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There lies my heart trembling. 


Within Quijotoa Mountain there is thunder: 
I looked through it and saw 

In every direction 

Light! 

Singing for Power is a companion-piece to “The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Papago Woman,” which was buried from the public 
eye in Memoirs of the Anthropological Association for 1936. 
This is the life-story of Chona, a ninety-year-old woman who 
served Miss Underhill as informant, hostess, and guide. The 
simple, concrete story Chona told has been sifted for repetitions 
and arranged by one who is artist as well as anthropologist. The 
result is a fine thing. The story of an Indian girl endowed with 
a gift for song, which only men might practice, renouncing this 
gift to lead her woman’s life of keeping house and bearing chil- 
dren, loving, losing, sorrowing, and when she was old cherishing 
memories of laughing youth, somehow reaches beyond the grass 
hut and the desert to all the places where women dwell. Singing 
for Power has sensitivity; “An Autobiography of a Papago 
Woman” has beauty and strength. 


THE AMERICAN BISON dy Martin S. Garretson. The 
New York Zoological Society, New York. 


By F. W. Miter 


Floods, droughts, dust storms, lowered water tables and 
depleted forests are a part of the harvest we are reaping today 
from the prodigality with which the resources of America have 
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been abused. There is, however, no single example in the 
panorama of past extravagant exploitation that can match for 
sheer wantonness the ruthless extermination of the American 
Bison as a wild species in a brief few years during the closing 
quarter of the last century. 

The American Bison by Martin S. Garretson, for many 
years secretary of the American Bison Society and curator of the 
National Collection of Heads and Horns of the New York 
Zoological Society, is an able, straightforward chronicle of this, 
the largest and perhaps most characteristic species of American 
big game. The buffalo as a game animal and an economic re- 
source is gone and never again will darken the western land- 
scape in countless multitudes. Nevertheless, in its passing it 
has left behind an indelible impression on American tradition, 
as witness the plethora of geographic names that commemorate 
it. We have Buffalo creeks, rivers, lakes, ridges, hills, peaks, 
towns, cities and so forth, throughout the length and breadth 
of the nation; for the creature at the advent of the white man 
ranged from the Atlantic seaboard almost to the Pacific and 
from Northern Mexico into Canada. 

Garretson logically begins his book with a discussion of the 
zoological status of the buffalo and its prehistoric ancestors. Con- 
cerning these latter, a point of interest he fails to stress is that 
included in many discoveries of fossil buffalo bones of Pleistocene 
age in the western states, numerous stone weapon points have 
been found, indicating that even at that early period primitive 
man had successfully sought and pursued the bison. Particularly 
worthy of note in this connection is the Folsom discovery of 
1927, which the author in a brief reference erroneously allocates 
to northwestern New Mexico instead of Colfax County, in the 
northeastern section of the state. In addition to numerous speci- 
mens of an extinct bison, nearly a fifth greater in bulk than the 
modern animal, a series of artifacts were brought to light which 
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were of distinctive form and of such perfection of workmanship 
as to establish for North America an ancient lithological culture 
equal or superior to the finest products of the Stone Age in the 
Old World. 

In Garretson’s discussions of the zoological status of the 
modern bison some items are open to debate; but most of these 
are of interest only to the taxonomist. It may be noted, however, 
that while Garretson enumerates three “races” or “geographic 
variants”, 7. é., the plains bison, the wood bison and the moun- 
tain bison, the literature of mammalogy contains descriptions of 
six such subspecies. These are, in addition to those cited above, 
a northern race of the plains bison, one from Oregon and one 
from Pennsylvania. Along this line his use of the technical name 
Bison bison americanus on the plate facing page 5 is evidently a 
creation of his own, for it is a combination unique in the nomen- 
clature of the animal. 

Following the zoological discussion are interesting chapters 
detailing the first discovery of the buffalo by Europeans, its dis- 
tribution and habits, and estimates and figures relative to its 
almost unbelievable abundance at that time. Various investiga- 
tors who have studied this phase of the bison question assert that 
between sixty and seventy-five millions were in existence at the 
time of the settlement of America. The bulk of the volume is 
an engrossing chronological account of the relentless slaughter 
that then began, first for meat and later for hides, which did 
not terminate until the animal was at the very edge of oblivion, 
and of the diverse methods which were employed by both white 
men and Indians in its pursuit. 

The book is well supplied with plates depicting the animal 
and with numerous contemporary illustrations of the exciting and 
dramatic episodes which occurred in the life of a buffalo hunter. 
Several drawings are from the pen of the author himself. In 
conclusion Garretson recounts the heartening story of the militant 
American Bison Society and the numerous individuals and or- 
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ganizations associated with it who through their concerted efforts 
rescued this noble animal from the shadow of extinction and gave 
it a secure and protected place in the world of today. 


35,000 DAYS IN TEXAS: A History of The Dallas News and 
Its Forbears by Sam Acheson. The Macmillan Company, 
New York and Dallas. 


By Carter ALEXANDER 


The life story of a great journalistic institution, at present 
embodied in The Dallas News, is this book’s theme. Probably the 
shortest accurate way to describe this newspaper is to say that it 
is the New York Times of the Southwest. The “35,000 days” 
of the book’s title comes from the nearly a century of evolution 
of the newspaper and its forbears. Since “the story of The News 
is the story of Texas,” the use of the state name in the title is 
very apt. 

It is possible to present the history of a people or of a state 
by giving cross-sections of all human interests, chronologically 
arranged. This method almost invariably produces books that are 
very dull and consequently unread. Or such a history can be 
given through the biography of a great contemporary individual 
or institution, a way that can produce intensely interesting read- 
ing. This second way is the way of this book, and of such well- 
known recent books as Mark Twain’s America, The Last Puritan 
and The Raven. 

The story starts with the birth at Galveston in 1842 of The 
Daily News, a four-page paper with pages about the size of type- 
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writer sheets. The book ends with the present-day Dallas News 
and associated enterprises like WFAA and the Texas Almanac, 
a combination valued at an impressive number of millions. The 
institution has seen and commented on all Texas happenings from 
shortly before the Mexican War to the 1936 Centennial Exposi- 
tion commemorating the founding of the Republic of Texas and 
on to today. Throughout, like Ulysses, the institution can justly 
say, “I am a part of all that I have met.” 

Certain cities in the United States seem to have achieved a 
prosperity and influence noticeably in advance of that achieved 
by other cities with apparently equal advantages. Something in 
the ideals and in the civic and business consciousness of the people 
of cities that forge ahead seems to have been largely responsible 
for their outstanding development. Dallas and Kansas City are 
typical examples of such cities. It is interesting to note that such 
a city usually has an outstanding newspaper. Dallas has its News 
and Kansas City its Star. Whether such a paper is responsible for 
its city’s high reputation or the people in such a city naturally 
encourage a high type of newspaper, would be hard to prove. 
Probably it works both ways. In any event, the book’s evidence 
on this point is pretty convincing. Whatever Dallas might have 
been, most of the city’s finest present business, civic, and cultural 
advantages have been promoted in the columns of The Dallas 
News, and many were attained years before they would have been 
secured without such efforts. 

Texas is a great state with all sorts of material and spiritual 
resources. Texans that the writer has met in four summer sessions 
at the state university freely admit this greatness and frequently 
call it to the attention of an outsider. Many of their claims and 
some of their reasoning produce a quiet internal smile in the out- 
sider. But the claims of service to the state and to Dallas by The 
News cannot be so dismissed. Even though these claims are made 
by one of the family, an editor, they have a ring of truth and are 
backed by evidence that carries conviction. Moreover, the spirit 
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of service and idealism so evident all through the history of The 
News are still working strongly. As the writer himself can testify, 
conferences were held by The News staff in the summer of 1937 
and again in 1938 to discuss what the Texas Almanac and The 
Dallas News could do for the schools of the state. On both occa- 
sions, President Dealey of The News quietly stopped what he con- 
sidered to be an undue emphasis on costs. The primary considera- 
tion, he said, was not profits but the usefulness to the schools and 
citizens of Texas of the proposals under consideration. 

It is always inspiring to come in contact with a great per- 
sonality or a great institution. It is even more inspiring to gain 
the perspective that is possible when you get at the whole life 
of a great man or a great institution by reading a good biography. 
Toa lay reader like the writer, the story of The News is according- 
ly inspiring. It is particularly refreshing because of the many recent 
accounts of the declining power of the press, of its venality, and 
of its subservience to monied interests or selfish pressure groups. 
No one can read this book fairly without feeling that here is a 
newspaper that, through all sorts of hardships, has managed to 
live up to the highest ideals of journalism for nearly a century. 
Somehow, though executives and workers retired, others with the 
same ideals took their place and kept the faith. If the writer had 
a son going into journalism, he would wish him to read this book 
at the start of the course. He would not then have any fear that 
his son would be skeptical about the possibility of keeping ideals 
in newspaper work. The future journalist would know in his 
bones that “it can be done.” 
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